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nn^^ BE IT REHEMBEHED, That on the 13tl 
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144^2 America, A. D. 1828, William Brown and Ch 
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reof Ihey claim as proprietors, in the words foUowin] 
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iei, during the times therein mentioned,' and exte 
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THOMAS M*KEAN 



Tub lives of most men pass away unobservedi unheeded 

and unknown^ out of the particular family circle to which 

they ai*o attached. They spring into existence, and sinlc 

into the grave, amid the general mass of perishable matter, 

witliout seeking to separate themselves from it, or to be dis-. 

tinguished, by a distinct course, from the cradle to the tomb* 

Those who emerge from this general obscurity, and become 

eminent for their talents and virtues, are characters pecu- 

1 iarly adapted for the delineation of the historical pencil, bo- 

oause their example may prove useful to otiiers. 

Few of the splendid luminaries which have adorned the 
X>olitical firmament of the republic, possess stronger claims 
^0 this distinction than Thomas M^Reak* Living in tur- 
t3ulent and tempestuous times, beset with trials and difficul- 
ties, frequently assailed by the ambition, the envy, and tlie 
Ualice, of powerful individuals, and the flattery or hatred of 
clifferent paiiics, he served in public stations of government 
for the long term of fifty years, during which, he uniformly 
stained his fortitude and integrity, and the well-merited 
confidence of his fellow citizens. 

Thomas M^Kkan was born on the nineteenth of March, 
17S4, in the township of New London« county of Chester, 
Vol. IV. —a 



After the customary elementary e 
ingy and arithmetir, the two eldest 
the tuition of the reverend Franci 
who, for more than forty years, suppo 
racter with dignity and reputation, s 
greatly indebted for that diffusion r 
and that spirit of liberty and inquiry 
of her sons upon a level with those < 
Europe. Thomas was, at this tim 
When he had completed the regulai 
adopted in the celebrated institution o 
quired a sound knowledge of the lang 
branches of the mathematics, rhetoric, 
losophy, he went to Newcastle, in I 
the office of his relative, David Finne 
Some months afterwards, he engaged 
thonotary of the court of common pic 
enabled him to learn the practice, wlii 
theory of the law. In about two yes 
assiduity and good conduct procured li 
deputy prothonotary, and register for t1 

for the rniin*«' '*«' '^^'- 



MCKEAN. 3 

liafl attained the age of twenty-one years, be was admitted 
an attorney at law in the courts of common pleas for the 
counties of Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex, and also in the 
supreme court. Before the ex])iration of a year, he obtained 
a considerable shai-e of business : and« in 1756, was admit- 
ted to practise in the court of his native county of Chester, 
and soon afterwards, in the city and county of Philadelphia. 
In 1756, the attorney general, who resided in Philadelphia, 
appointed him, not only without any solicitation, but with- 
out any previous knowledge on his imrt, his deputy to pro- 
secute the pleas of tlie crown in the county of Sussex : he re- 
signed this office, after having for two year» performed its 
duties with judgment and ability. In 1757, he was admitted to 
the bar of the supreme court of ilu^ province ef Pennsylvania. 
The envy which the success of the ytnuif[r lawyer occasioned 
among some of his professional brethren, aaryed merely as 
an additional spur to his industry, and increased hU assidui- 
ty in the pursuit of legal knowledge. In the same year, Ue 
was elected clerk of the house of assembly, an honour of 
which be was unapprised until be received information of his 
appointment from Benjamin Chew, at that time speaker: 
in 1758, he was again appointed to the same station, but af- 
ter that period, be declined a re-election. In 1762, he was 
selected by the legislature, together with Csesar Rodney, 
to revise and print the laws passed subsequently to the 
year 1752, a duty which they speedily and Satisfactorily exe- 
cuted. 

In the same year, Mr. M^Kean first embarked on the 
stormy sea of politics, which he afterwards braved for near- 
ly half a century. In October, 1762, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the assembly from the county of Newcastle, and was 
annually returned for seventeen successive years, although, 
4ar ng the last six years of that period, he resided in PhiU- 
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and eloquent speech, embracing a 8u 
ation and prospectH of tlio United I 
war, and the wisdom and perscveran 
oils: he concluded by assigning satisfa 
ing to be considered one of the candid} 
ture. Mr. M'Rean now received an \ 
ing evidence of the confidence reposed i 
zens. Soon after he had withdrawn* a c 
men waited on hira« in the nam<3 of the 
bim that they would ihi willingly dis] 
in the assembly, ^ut requested that, a 
cal, and t^ajy could perfectly rely on h 
recommend seven persons in whom the 
presentatives for that county. This m 
ing their confidence, unavoidably ex( 
while it placed Mr. M^Kean in a very < 
immediately replied, that although th 
the most flattering kind, he entreated t 
known to the electors his grateful acl 
honour intended him, but as he knew i 
venty of the gentlemen then present at 

COl Icml u'oi.fl.-' ..r ^1 • 



M'KEAN. 5 

teiterate their request^ accompanied by the aA8urance that 
the coinpliancey so far from offending any individual what* 
eVer, would be considered an an additional favour conferred 
on the county. Mr. M'Kcan, accordingly, but with great 
reluctance^ wrote down seven names, wliich he delivered to 
the committee, with the observation, that this act would at 
least evidence a reciprocity of confidence between them. The 
election resulted in the choice of the seven gentlemen whom 
he had thus named, the lowest on the ballot not wanting two 
hundred votes of all the electors present, who amounted ti> 
more than eighteen hundred. 

Parties will exist in all popular governments. At the pe- 
riod when Mr. M^Kean first appeared in public life, Dela- 
wat*e was divided into two parties, designated by the names 
of court, and country. The leading members of the former 
^'cre the governor, the officers of government, and expectants 
of ofiice; the latter, of which Mr. M^Kean was a distin- 
guished member, was com|K>8ed of those who desired an in- 
dependent judiciary, and impartial laws. The judges, ma- 
gistrates, and every other officer in the province, held their 
Commissions during the pleasure of the governor, or of some 
of his favourites. Hence, when a practising lawyer, as was 
generally the case, enjoyed this enviable situation, the judges 
of all the courts were evidently under an undue influence, and 
^ Qstice was frequentfy perverted. 

In 1764, he was apfiointed, by an act of the legislature, 
^^ne of the three trustees of the loan office for Newcastle 
bounty, for four years ; which trust was I'enewed in the years 
^768, and 1772. This s|iecie8 of loan was one of the most 
^appy expedients for tlie encouragement of industrious set- 
"^lers in a new country, and for the improvement of lands, 
^at was ever invented. 



jvv, lit less man two years after 
inous stamp act was passed, which, 
would not only have annually cxtoi 
the colonists, but subjected their pi 
posal of men over whom they hac 
nefited themselves in proportion to 
arbitrarily imposed on their fellow 
avert, if possible, the impending e 
sachusetts Bay proposed to the leg 
other colonies, to appoint delegates 
consult together on the existing circi 
to consider of a general and united, 
ble, representation of their conditioi 
the parliament; and to implore rel 
necessarily arising from the oi)eratio 
duties and taxes on the colonies. ' 
which Mr. M*Kean was a member fr 
castle, Kent, and Sussex, on Delav 
York, in October, 1765. Their pro( 
of decision and firmness, totally irr 
of servitude, and ready to adopt cvi 
which prudence could suggest, or fo 
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Tliey did so ; and therein generated a spirit of uniofiy which 
finally brought about the independence of the country^ and led 
to the establishment of its present happy constitution. But, 
although such was the character of the great majority of the 
assembly, it possessed, upon the whole, mucli less fortitude 
than the succeeding congress of 1774; in fact, certain mem- 
bers appeared as timid as if engaged in a traitorous conspi- 
racy. Among the most conspicuous characters, James Otis 
appeared to be the best and boldest speaker : he was nomi- 
nated as president of the congress, but brigadier Timothy 
Ruggles succeeded by one vote, owing to the number of the 
committee from New York, the mem*bei*s then voting indivi- 
dually. Before the commencement of the proceedings, howo 
ever, it was made a sine qua nonon the part of Mr. M'Kean, 
and resolved accoi«dingly, that the committee of each colony 
should have one voice only, in determining any questions 
that should arise in the congress. Ue was selected, with Mr. 
Livingston and Mr. Rutlodge, to inspect and correct their 
proceedings and minutes; and appointed, with Mr. Lynch 
and Mr. OtiB, to prepare an address to the house of commons. 
lie displayed, on every occasion, that unbending firmness and 
energy which characterized his subsequent public conduct 

The stamp act congress^ as it was called, having framed a 
declaration of rights and grievances, together with an ad- 
dress to his majesty, and memorials to the lords and com- 
mons, was dissolved on the twenty-fourth of October, 1765. 
A few members of this body were either suspected of being 
inimical to its designs, or acted in such a manner as if they 
were more desirous of ingratiating themselves with the Bri- 
tish ministry! than serving their country. When the business 
was concluded, and on the last day of the session, the presi- 
dent, and some timid members, refused to sign the proceed- 
ings. Mr. M'Kean then rose, and addressing himself per- 



dent replied, that he did not eonc( 

the cause of his objections. Mr. 

gentlemen present had met togcti 

the re])eal of an unconstitutional 

British parliament, and a redress 

as unanimity and harmony had hi 

them, it appeared very dxtraordina 

refuse to affix his name to what '. 

approved, without any excuse, or 

sion ; and that, if there was any th 

or indecent, in their proceedings, 1 

act of comity, nay of duty, to advis 

delegates spoke briefly to the same ] 

an explanation, the president, aftci 

that ^^it was against his conscience. 

the changes on the word conscienc 

plain challenge was given andaci 

the whole congress; but the presi' 

York the next morning before the d 

Ogden, then speaker of the house of 

also refused to sign the petitions, a 

by Mr. M*! ;an in nrivate. as well 
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use his influence witli Mr. M'Kean, his son in law, to pre- 
vail on him to pursue the same course : but the latter would 
promise notliing more, than not to mention the matter as he 
passed through New Jersey, unless the question was put to 
him. The question was asked : in several different townSf 
he was requested to state the names of the gentlemen who 
had not signed the petitions, which he did without hesitation. 
In a few days, the speaker was burned in effigy in the town 
in which he resided, as well as in several others, and at the 
next meeting of the general assembly, he was removed from 
the office of speaker : the consequences to Mr. M'Kean were 
menaces of another challenge, not more fatal than the former. 

On his return to Newcastle, he, with his colleague Mr. 
Rodney, reported their proceedings to the assembly of Dela- 
ware, and received the unanimous thanks of that house^ for 
the energy and ability with which they had discharged their 
duties in tlie congress. 

Mr. M'Kean continued to be engaged in various public 
employments. On the tenth of July, 1765, he was appointed 
by the governor, sole notary, and tabellion public, for the 
lower counties on Delaware ; and, in the same year, received 
the commission of a justice of the peace, and of the court of 
common pleas and quarter sessions, and of the orphan's court, 
for the county of Newcastle. In November term, 1765, and 
February term, 1766, he sat on the bench which ordered all 
the officers of the court to proceed in their several duties, 
as usual, on unstamped paper: this was accordingly done ; 
and it is believed that this was the first court in the colonies 
that established such an order. 

In 1766, he was licensed by the governor of New Jersey, 

on the recommendation of the judges of the supreme court, 

to practise as a solicitor in chancery, attorney at law, and 

counsellor, within all the courts in that province. In 1769, 

Vol. IV.— B 



with the original records. In 
the commissioners of his majesty 
port of Newcastle; and in Oct 
speaker of the house of representa 
Owing to a change of ministers 
the apprehension of a serious op[ 
colonies, the stamp act was rcpca 
an act was passed, maintaining t\ 
to bind the colonies by law in al 
years had not elapsed from this [ 
ment resolved to test tliis right, a 
their colonies, by imposing a duty 
paper, painter's colours, and gia 
from any other place than Great 
so small, that little opposition \\ 
were patriots in the colonics who Ii 
act ; who deeply reflected on the cc 
and who were fully aware that it 
precedent, and that many an err* 
would creep /into the state. A co 
took place among leading and influ 

out thft rnniin Arif • o »^/x%.r/^~r..i — 
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British crown, Mr. M^Kean, as he had before done in 1765, 
took an active part in the preparatory measures which led 
to the meeting of this congress ; and was appointed a dele- 
gate from the lower counties on Delaware, although he had, 
a short time before, removed his residence permanently to 
Philadelphia. 

An importlint era, not only in the history of America, but 
of man, had now arrived. Great events may not create, but 
tiiey always will elicit and excite ability, and bring dormant 
talents into active operation; and, although the principal 
part of his life had hitherto been employed in laborious offi- 
cial engagements, Mr. M'Kean soon found that the times 
Dow required all the exertions of his mental ai\d physical 
powers. On the fifth of September, he took his seat in the 
august assemblage, of which he became an invaluable orna- 
ment ; and from that day, his country claimed him as her 
own. IIo was annually elected a member, until the first of 
February, 1783; serving in the great national council during 
the long, and uninterrupted, period of eight years and a half. 

Two remarkable circumstances, connected with this epoch, 
are peculiar to the life of Mr. M^Kcan. In the first place, 
he was the only man who was, without intermission, a mem- 
ber of the revolutionary congress, from the time of its open- 
ing, in 1774, until after the preliminaries of the peace of 
1783 were signed ; for, notwithstanding he was also engaged 
in other important public affairs, his residence in Philadel- 
phia inducisd his constituents to continue to return him. It 
may be added, however, as a case very similar, that Roger 
Sherman, a delegate from Connecticut, was a member of 
congress from the time of its first sitting, in September, 1774, 
until the month of February, 1782, and what is more remark- 
able, he was a member during the long period of nineteen 
years, except when the laws required a rotation in office. 
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talents faithfully exerted. 

Possessed of long tried ability 
forming conclusions, and skilful in 
neral principles, of public business 
congress embraced a series of unre 
services. A few days after the first 
one of the committee to state the i 
several instances in which those ri 
fringed^ and the means most propt 
restoration of them. He served dill 
secret committee to contract for the ; 
ammunition ; and his talents were i 
lishing the claims and accounts agai 
superintending tlie finances of the sta 
bills of credit; in hearing and determi 
against sentences passed on libels in 1 
and in a variety of important and 
connected with the general business 
twelfth of June, 1776, he was appo 
committee to prepare and digest the 
to be entered into between the colon i 
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powers to ratify and sign the instrameiit On the twenty* 
sixth of November following. New Jersey acceded to the 
confederation ; and on the twenty-second of February, 1779, 
Mr. M^Kean signed and ratified the articles, in behalf of the 
state of Delaware. At length, the state of Maryland em- 
powered her delegates to subscribe and ratify the act of 
union, and its final ratification took place on the first of 
March, 1781. 

It has already been remarked that the signatures on the 
Declaration of. Independence do not, in more than one in- 
stance, merely indicate those who voted for it on the fourth 
of July, 1776 ; as several of the signers were not at that 
time in congress. But as regards some of the delegates an- 
other error also occurred, and among them Mr. M^Kean. 

He was particularly active and useful in procuring the 
passage of the Declaration ; nevertheless, although his name 
18 subscribed to the original instrument deposited in the q^ce 
of the secretary of state, he does not appear as a subscriber 
to the copy published ii) the Journals of Congress. The late 
Mr. Dallas, in the course of the re-publication of the laws of 
Pennsylvania, wishing to compile an accurate copy of the 
Declaration of Independence, addressed a letter, on the 
nineteenth of September, 1796, to Mr. M^Kean, requesting 
to know why such a variance existed. The answer to this 
inquiry is a valuable historical record: it is dated at Phila- 
delphia on the twenty-sixth of September 1796, and is in 
these terms: 

<<Sir — Your favour of the nineteenth instant, respecting 
the Declaration of Independence, should not have remained 
so long unanswered, if the duties of my office of chief justice 
had not engrossed my whole attention while the court y/'dn 



gethcr inexcusable : The publication 
Independence, on the fourth of July, 1 
second Yolume of the Journals of Con 
also in the acts of most public bodies si 
the names of the delegates or deputies 
ration, has led to the above reflection, 
lications referred to, it would appear t 
tlemen, whose names are there printed, 
on that day personally present in cong 
tlie Declaration ; whereas, the ti'Uth is 
lowing gentlemen were not members of 
of July, 1776; namely, Matthew Thon 
Greorge Clymcr, James Smith, George 
Ross. The five last named were not c 
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tl)o twentieth day of that month ; the firs 
day of September following, nor did he 
gross until the fourth of November, whi 
after. The Journals of Congress, (vol. i 
as well as those of the assembly of the si 
(p. 53,) and of the general assembly 
establish these facts. Although the six { 
been very active in the Amofiran r^onon 
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to the Declaration of ladrpniAnKr, aa4 xSu^ i&x ; 

ill the first concoction, kaff iitiate4 wmmt %f tiMF mimm^mmL 

publications, and yet tke fact m^ tkat I wa» tjben a me mimr 'd 

congress for tiie state of Delaware, was ^/trmmokHj pp«iinrt 

in congress, and Toted in Caroor of tn4«prvftnice «& t^ fuM t fc 

of July, 1776, and signed ti^ declaratiMi aftrr ix k«C ^unni 

engrossed on parchment, mhere mj Kune, im mj <»ii9 

writing, still appears. Henry Wiiner, of t&i? ftatr «f Xt 

York, was also in congress, and voted br indepe«dieniD&. 4^ * ^ 

1 do not know bow the niKtatettent In the printe4 

has happened. The mannscript/n/Miir Joomal has no 

annexed to the Declaration of Indefiendeace, nor km tke 

secret journal ; but it appears by tke latter, that on the 

teenth day of July, irr6, the congress directed that it 

he eiigros.sed on parchment, and signed by every memtfter^ 

and that it was so produced on ibe vecond of Angnst, wmk 

signed. This is interlined in the ucnsl joomal, in the hand 

of Charles Thomp^>on, the secretary. The present se^ 

crctar^' of state, of the United Statesy and myself hare 

lately inspected the joomah, and seen tfai^ The jo«mal 

was first printed by Mr. John Dunlap, in 1779, and proha- 

bly copies, with ttie names then signed to it, were printed 

in August, 1776, and that Mr. Dunlap printed the names 

from one of them^ 

^' I have now^ sir, gi^en yon a true, tliongh brief^ hisuirjof 
this aflair ; and, as you are engaged in publishing a new edi- 
tion of the Laws of Pennsylvania, I am obliged toyoo for af- 
fording the favourable opportunity of conveying to you this 
information, authorising you to make any use of it you 
please. I am, Ace." 

In the year 1 776, Delaware was represented in congress 
by Caesar Rodney, George Read^ and Thomas M^Kean. 
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'f ioe en airman of the committee of 
report, which was not acted upon until 
h of July. Every state/ excepting Fei 
e, had voted in favour of the measu 
ter of great importance to procure an un 
% M^Kean» therefore, without delay, desp 
MS, at bis private expense, for Mr. Rodney 
Delaware. That gentleman hastened to 
I was met at the door of the state house, in 
rs, by Mr. M'Kean, as the members were 
morning of the fourth. After a friendly s 
lOut exchanging a word on the subject of : 
' entered the hall together, and took their 
) among the latest in attendance; the pro 
lately commenced, and, after a few minut 
on was put. When the vote of Delawat 
Rodney rose, and briefly expressing his cc 
relfare of his country demanded the decla 
Mr. M'Kean, and secured the voice ( 
of the members of the Pennsylvania delegs 
) measure, being absent, that state also 
by a majority of one. Bv thes^ t«o« — 
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rected by a resolution of congress subsequent to his necessary 
departure from Philadelphia. 

Mr. M'Eean was president of the convention of deputies 
from the committees of Pennsylvania) held at the Carpenter's 
Hall, in Philadelphia^ in June, 1776, who unanimously de- 
clared their willingness to concur in a vote of the congress^ 
declaring the United States free and independent states. 
He was one of the committee^ with Dr. Franklin, and two 
other deputies, which drafted that declaration ; on the twen- 
ty-fourth of June, he signed it in behalf of the state of Penn- 
sylvania ; and on the succeeding day, delivered it to con- 
gress, in the name of the convention. The regiment of asso- 
ciators, of which he was colonel, had, in the preceding 
month of May, unanimously made a similar declaration. 

On the fifth of July, 1776, he was chosen chairman, at a 
conference of the delegates in congress, for the states of New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. In the same year, 
he was also chairman of the committee of safety of Pennsyl- 
vania^ and of the committee of inspection and observation for 
the city and liberties of Philadelphia. 

Mr. M^Eean, at this time, was colonel of a regiment of 
associators of the city of Philadelphia. At a conference 
held on the fifth of July^ 1776, between a committee of con- 
gress appointed for the purpose, and the committee of safety 
of Pennsylvania, the committee of inspection and observation 
for the city and liberties of Philadelphia, and the field offi- 
cers of the five battalions of that city, it was agreed that all 
the associated militia of the state, with certain exceptions, 
who could be furnished with arms and accoutrements, should 
immediately march, with the utmost expedition, to New Jer- 
sey, and continue in service until a flying camp, of ten thou- 
sand men^ could be collected to relieve them. In consequence 
Vol. IV--C 
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I'littions, Mr. M'Kean, a few dftys nttar tlit de- 

lindrpendcnce, mikrclifd nt Ui« liend of li'iH batU' 

vth Atnliny, in New Jersey, lu xupimrt geneml 

Altliniigli, Ourtiig liiM term oF service, no re- 

Lment took |>1iice, he wux MometimM exposed to 

I tlungei-, in tliB ski rniifn lies, or rather cannonad- 

§iccurr(Ml. An iiiMtnnce of IhlH nature is related 

letter dated Head (Quarters, I'lrth Amboy, 

l776. The lintel of the enemy were aboat bIk 

Ids distant. Several Mhallop^ wure descried ull* , 

! o[i|)nHit[: shore towards the enemy's men-rf- 

lel M'Keait had received nrdera to hold hia bktta- ' 

Iness to march into town at u ininutv's warning, 

I were immediately under arms. ■' I left them," 

' under lieutenant-colonel Dean, tu he marched 

|ilst 1 mounted my horse, and waited on the ge- 
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I thought it my duty to stop theniy as soim of then otbcr* 
wise would probably be killed^ without a chance of cflEectuig 
any beneficial service^ On my return, I found the fire bo4- 
ter than before, the enemy then playing from three batteries 
of three or four guns each ; but, through God's faTOur, I 
escaped unhurt, and marched the troops to the camp.'' 

After the flying camp was completed, the aseociators wete 
discharged, and Mr. M^Kean returned to Philadelphia, when 
he resumed his seat in congress, and signed the Declaratioa 
of Independence, on parchment Finding that he had been 
elected a member of the conyention for forming a constitutioa 
for the state of Delaware, he, in two days, departed for Do- 
ver, which he reached in one day. Immediately on his ar- 
rival, after a fatiguing ride, a committee of gentlemen waited 
on him, and requested that he would prepare a constitution 
for the future government of the state. To this he consented. 
He retired to his room in the tavern, sat up all the night, and 
having prepared it without a book, or any assistance what- 
ever, presented it, at ten o'clock next morning, to the house, 
when it was unanimously adopted. 

In the year 1777, Mr. M^Keaii acted in the double capa- 
city of president of the state of Delaware, and chief justice 
of Pennsylvania. ** I have had," he remarks in a letter to 
John Adams, dated November Sth^ 1779, '<my full share 
of the anxieties, cares and troubles, of the present war. For 
some time, I was obliged to act as president of the Delaware 
state, and as chief justice of this : general Howe had just 
landed (August, 1777,) at the head of Elk river, when I 
undertook to discharge these two important trusts. The 
consequence was, to be hunted like a fox by the enemy, and 
envied by those who ought to have been my friends. I was 
compelled to remove my family five times in a few months, 
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trays his sitaation: ^'I find that my health and fortune are 
impaired by my unremitting attention to public affairs: what 
I undertake to perform^ I do with all my might; and having 
▼ery little relief in attending congress, I find that this, the 
discharging the duties of chief justice, &c« &c. are more than 
I can perform to my own satisfaction. Besides, the rank I 
am obliged to maintain is greater than comports with my 
finances. I must, therefore, beg of you, to appoint some 
gentlemen as delegates, who will attend in congress at such 
- times as I am obliged to be on the circuit, or in court, and 
who will also relieve me occasionally at other times, and 
permit that relaxation which is absolutely necessary for the 
mind as well as the body ; otherwise, that the general as* 
sembly would be pleased to excuse me the honour, in future ; 
which is my ardent wish.'' It is a proof of the disinterested 
principles by which the public men of that period were guided, 
that Mr. M^Kean had never received, in any year, as much 
emolument, as a delegate, as would defray his personal ex- 
penses, while engaged in the service; and that, during the 
last two years, (1779 and 1780,) he had not been offered, 
or received, a farthing.^ His resignation, however, was not 
accepted, and he continued his duties as a delegate from 
Delaware. 

On the tenth of July, 178t, he was, on the resignation of 
Samuel Huntington, elected president of congress. On the 
twenty-third of October, 1781, he addressed the following 
letter to the secretary: 

« Sir — I must beg you to remind congress, that when they 
did me the honour of electing me president, and before I 
assumed the chair, I informed them, that as chief justice of 
Pennsylvania, I should be oindcr the necessity of attending 
the supreme court of that state, in the latter end of Septem- 
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sions in tbe one who has the honour of being yoar succesMr. 
But the choice of congress obliges me, for a moment^ to be 
silent on the subject of my own inability ; and^ although I 
cannot equal the bright example that is recently set me, yet 
it shall be my unremitting study to imitate it as far as possi- 
ble; and^ in doing this^ the reflection is pleasing^ that I shall 
invariably pursue the sacred path of virtue, which alone 
ought to preserve me free from censure. I have the honour 
to be, &c*'' 

It may be, assumed as a fact, strengthened by daily expe- 
rience, th'at those men who are mere passive beings, will 
liave neither friends nor enemies ; while those who are ac- 
tive, will have both : and, whether a man does right or 
wrong, he may always expect to be blamed by his enemies. 
Hence, a great clamour attended the elevation of Mr* M^Kean 
to the presidency of congress. His acceptance of tliat sta- 
tion, while holding the office of chief justice, aroused the 
deeping lions who would otherwise, in all probability, have 
dozed on, regardless both of their constitution and country. 
The press teemed with essays on the subject, maintaining 
both sides of the question, in which the advocates of Mr. 
M^Kean enjoyed a manifest advantage. It was evident that 
the authors of the outcry were incited by envy or ambition, 
and not by virtue or love of country ; because, if his seat in 
congress was illegal at all, it was as much so before he was 
made president, as afterwards. When he was appointed chief 
justice, in 1777, he was speaker of the house of assembly, 
soon after commander in chief, and from that time until his 
election to the chair of congress, constantly a delegate from 
the state of Delaware. It is not easy, moreover, to imagine, 
what right the state of Pennsylvania had to complain of his 
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lives which originated the clamoor agaioet the cUef ji»tic« ef 
Pennsylvania, were any thing else than honest or pafriotic 
Independent in his principles and conduct, Mr. M^Ecaiif 
as chief justice of Pennsylvania, performed the duties of his 
office with impartiality and inflexibility. During the pro- 
gress of the revolution, Philadelphia being the seat of the 
general government, and ah object of peculiar watchfulness 
on the part of the enemy, the just performance of Mr. 
M'Kean's judicial functions required not only tlie learning 
of the lawyer, but the unyielding spirit of the patriot. Pro- 
claiming from the bench, the law of justice and his country^ 
' with distinguished learning, ability, and integrity, neither 
fear nor power could bend him from the stern line of duty. 
Regardless of the powers of the crown of Great Britain, ho 
did not hesitate to hazard his own life, by causing to be pun« 
ished, even unto death, those who were proved to be traitors 
to their country. Such was the miserable fate of Roberts 
and Carlisle, the lamented victims of inflexible justice. 
Abraham Carlisle was a carpenter in Philadelphia. When 
the British took possession of that city, he received a com- 
mission from sir William Uowe, to watch and guard the 
gates, with the power of granting passports. John Roberts 
joined the British standard at the same time ; and the overt 
. act of aiding and assisting the enemy by joining their armies, 
was 'legally and satisfactorily proved.'' The trials of these 
unfortunate men took place in September, 1778, and being 
both convicted of high treason, they were, a short time after- 
wards, executed. 

But no popular excitement against individuals accused of 
offences could, in the slightest degree, divert him from the 
firm and inflexible discharge of bis public duty. His deci- 
sion in favour of Samuel Chapman, which may bs seen in 
Vol- IV D 
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thoritj for the conftnement of tho prisoners, knowft to Mr. 
M^Kean, was the copy of a letter from the Tice^president to 
colonel Lewis Nicola. His situation, at the time, was such 
that he had not received a letter, nor seen a newspaper, from 
Philadelphia, for a fortnight ; nor coald be learn any parti* 
culars of the affair, except from the two persons who pre- 
sented the writs, and who offered to him a pamphlet writ- 
ten by the prisoners, stating their case : this he refused to 
read or accept, observing that he would determine on the re- 
turns to be made to the writs, and nothing else. The habeas 
corpus act formed a part of the code of the PennsylTania 
laws, and has always and justly been esteemed the palladi- 
um of liberty. Before that statute, the habeas corpus was 
considered to be a prerogative writ, and also a writ of right 
for the subject ; and, if the king and his whole council com- 
mitted any subject, yet, by the opinion of all the judges. In 
times when the rights of tlie people were not well ascertain- 
ed, nor sufficiently regarded, a habeas corpus ought to be al- 
lowed and obeyed. And the distinction was, that in such 
case, vpon the reiurrif the prisoner was to be remanded ; 
but, if tlie commitment was hy pari of the lords of the coun- 
cil, he was to be bailed ; and if not for a legal cause, he was 
to be discharged. By the statute, all discretionary power 
in the judges was taken away, and a penalty of five hundred 
pounds sterling im|iosed, for a refusal, in the vacation, to al- 
low the writ : so that, if Mr. M^Kean had so soon forgotten 
the oath which he had, a few days before, taken, common 
prudence would have taught him neither to incur the forfeit- 
ure of ten thousand pounds, nor to subject himself, as a 
judge, to the just censure of the judicious and dispassionate ; 
the more especially when no injury could arise from return- 
ing the writs, and bringing the parties before him, (except a 
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« Sir — I have just now received yoar fkvoar of the third 
instant, and am not a little surprised that the sheriff of 
Northampton county should have permitted colonel Robert 
L. Hooper, after he was arrested by virtue of my precept, to 
wait upon you, until he had appeared before me. 

'^Tou say, sir, ' colonel Hooper waited upon me to com- 
municate his situation, and to know if the circumstances of 
the . army would admit of his absence ; but as the army is 
just upon the wing, and part of it will, in all probability, 
march through his district, I could not, without great neces- 
sity, consent to his being absent, as there is no other person 
that can give the necessary aid upon this occasion/ 

^^I do not think, sir, that the absence, sickness, or even 
death, of Mr* Hooper, could be attended with such a conse- 
quence that no other person could be found, who could give 
the nec/Bssary aid upon this occasion : but, what attracts my 
attention the most, is your observation that you cannot, 
without great necessity, consent to his being absent. As to 
that, sir, I shall not ask your consents nor that of any other 
person, in or out of the army, whether my precept shall 
be obeyed or not, in Pennsylvania. 

*• The warrant for the arrest of Mr. Hooper being special, 
no other magistrate can take cognizance thereof but myself. 
The mode you propose, of giving bail, cannot be adopted, 
for many reasons. 

•*I should be very sorry to find that the execution of cri- 
minal law should impede the operations of the army, in any 
instance ; but much more so, to find the latter impede the 
former* I am, &c.'' 

There is a strain of inflexible firmness, and unshrinking 
dignity, pervading this letter,' admirably illustrative of the 
whole course of his judicial conduct. 
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The attempt to impeach the conductor Mr M^Eean^ as chief 
justice^ in 1788^ requires particular explanation. Eleazer 
Oswald^ editor of the Independent Gazetteer^ published an 
address to the public, manifestly tending to interrupt the 
course of justice, and attempting to prejudice the minds of 
the people, in a cause then depending, in ivhich he was de- 
fendant ; and by that means, striving to defeat the plaintiflfs 
claim to justice, and to stigmatise the judges whose duty it 
was to administer the laws* For this contempt of court, as 
it was. determined by the unanimous opinion of the four 
judges, he was sentenced by the court to pay a fine of ten 
pounds to the commonwealth, and to >^ be imprisoned for the 
space of one lii^onth, that is,//*om the fifteenth day of July 
to the fifteenth day of^dugust.^* The sentence, on the point 
of imprisonment, was entered on the record, ^^for the space 
of one monthf^^ without taking notice of the explanatory 
words used by the court : {^^ from the fifteenth day of July 
to the fifteenth day of ^ugust.^^) At the expiration of the 
legal month, (Jwenty-eight-daysj) Mr. Oswald demanded his 
discharge ; but with this, the sheriff, who had heard the sen- 
tence pronounced, refused to comply, until he had consulted 
the chief justice. Mr. M^Kean, remembering the meaning 
and words of the court, told this officer at first, that he was 
bound to detain his prisoner till the morning of the fifteenth 
of August : but having shortly alterwards examined the re- 
cord, he wrote to the sheriff, tliat Mr. Oswald, agreeably to 
the entry there, was entitled to his discharge. 

On the fifth of Septemoer, 1788, Mr. Oswald presented a 
memorial to the general assembly, in which he stated the 
proceedings against him, complained of the decision of the 
court, and of the direction of the chief justice to the sheriff, 
by which, he alleged, his confinement had afterwards been 
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saidy that^ in admitting that there was no ground of impeach- 
roenty it was not intended to concede that the facts represented 
in the memorial had not been proved : and^ on the other hand^ 
it was answered^ that if there had been proof that the memo* 
rial|st, according to the complaintf ^* was immured in prison, 
without even the shadow of a trials for an imaginary oifence,'^ 
it would have been the indispensable duty of the legislature 
to vote for an impeachment A compromise, at length, took 
place, and the committee of the whole agreed to report the 
following resolution : 

**Resolved9 That the charges exhibited by Mr* Eleazer 
Oswald against the justices of the supreme court, and the 
testimony given in support of them, are not a sufficient 
ground for impeachment'^ 

Buty when this report was called up for the decision of the 
house, it was postponed, (and consequently lost,) on motion 
of Mr. Clymer, in order to introduce the resolution originally 
proposed by Mr. Fitzsimmons in the committee. Mr. Findley 
then claimed the attention of the members, and presented the 
following resolutions to the chair, to supersede Mr. Clymer's 
motion : 

^* Resolved J That the proceedings of the supreme court 
against Mr. Eleazer Oswald, in punishing him by jBine and 
imprisonment, at their discretion, for a constructive or im- 
plied contempt, not committed in the presence of the court, 
9or against any officer, or order, thereof, but for writing and 
publishing improperly, or indecfently, respecting a cause de- 
pending before the lAipreme court, and respecting some of the 
judges of said court, was an unconstitutional exercise of 
judicial power, and sets an alarming precedent, of the most 
dangerous consequence, to the citizens of this common- 
wealth/' 

Vol. IV.— E 
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tioiiy in the famous debate, a few yean ago, in the caae of 
John Anderson, in the house of representatives of the Uaitod 
States. 

Mr. M*Kean was a member of the convention of Pennsyl- 
Tania, which ratified the constitution of the United States. 
Delegated from the city of Philadelphia, he attended its first 
meeting on the twentieth of November, 1787. On the twenty- 
third, Mr. M^Kean, who, with Mr. Wilson, took the lead in 
the proceedings, moved that the constitution, as proposed by 
the late federal convention, be read ; and on the twenty-sixth, 
the convention having been properly organised, and the pre- 
liminary arrangements concluded, he opened the important 
and unprecedented subject by a short speech, concluding 
with the motion, ^^That this convention do assent to, and 
ratify, the constitution agreed to on the seventeenth of Sep- 
tember last, by the convention of the United States of Ame- 
rica, held at Philadelphia/' The long and eloquent speech 
delivered by him on the eleventh of December, embraced a 
clear and comprehensive view of the whole subject He 
unfolded, in a masterly manner, the principles of free govern- 
ment ; demonstrated the superior advantages of the federal 
constitution; and satisfactorily answered every objection 
which had been suggested. Arranging these objections 
under ten distinct heads, he considered them singly, and 
delivered his refutation of them in a lucid and forcible man- 
ner. He concluded this powerful argument in these words: 
^The objections to this constitution having been answered, 
and all done away, it remains pure and unhurt; and this 
alone is a forcible argument of its goodness. I am sure, Mr. 
president, that nothing can prevail with me to give my vote 
for ratifying it, but a conviction, from comparing the argu- 
ments on both sides, that the not doing it is liable to more 
inconvenience and danger than the doing it. 
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plishedy what has been long my ardent wteb, — that you will 
hereafter have a saluiaty permanency in magisiracyy and 
9tability in the laws.** 

Although Mr. M^Kean was not a member of the coaven- 
tion which framed the federal constitution, he was neither in- 
attentive nor inactive, with regard to its proceedings. From, 
the characters of the delegates, a great proportion of whom 
had been members of the revolutionary congress, in 1774, 
1775, 1776, or 1777, he entertained strong hopes that public 
utility would be derived flrom their deliberations. *^ But,'' he 
remarks, <Uhe present popular opinion is, that we should be 
very jealous of conferring power on any man, or body of men. 
Indeed, we seem afraid to enable any one to do good, lest he 
should do evil/' He was long an advocate for the just rights 
of the smaller, against the overbearing influence and power 
of the larger, states. A vote by states was insisted upon by 
him in the first congress of 1765, and in that held in Phila- 
delphia, in 1774 ; and the concession was then made by the 
other states. At the meeting of the federal convention, he 
delivered to the delegates from Delaware, notes of the argu- 
ments used on those occasions, and at the same time offered, 
in private, his reasons in support of the security of the smaller 
states, to many members who represented the larger. His 
influence prevailed ; and the result was the compromise which 
pervades the present system. 

The amendment of the constitution of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania was an object of high importance and general interest 
'^Perhaps a more singular contrivance to produce precipita- 
tion and incaution in that department, where deliberation was 
a duty, and to generate slowness and irresolution, when vigour, 
promptitude, and secrecy, were required, was never exhibited 
than in this constitution. '' A single legislature, witliout check 
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and a negative in the executive^ stability in oar laws, and 
permanency in our magistracy, before we shall be reputable, 
safe and happy.'' But he was opposed to any other than 
necessary alterations. ** In general," said he, ^^ I dislike in- 
novations, especially in the administration of justice ; and I 
would avoid tampering with constitutions of government as 
with edge-tools.'^ 

At length, in 1788, a majority of the legislature was se- 
cured in favour of calling a convention, not openly to make 
a new constitution, but to consider in what respects the old 
one required alteration and amendment At the election in 
1789, Mr. M^Kean was aplpointed a delegate to this conven- 
tion, from the city of Philadelphia. It commenced on Tues- 
day, the twenty-fourth of November, 1789, on which day the 
honourable Thomas Mifflin was elected president. Com- 
posed of the first talents that Pennsylvania afforded, Mr. 
M'Kean rendered hiipself conspicuous in its proceedings, and 
the force of his knowledge and opinions was felt, and justly 
appreciated. 

** The mere reformation of the old constitution was aban- 
doned as hopeless, but in the composition of a new one, some 
variety of opinion was manifested: democratic inclinations 
prevailed with one party, while the other sought, in the es- 
tablishment of a firm and active executive, in an independent 
judiciary, in a legislature of two branches, and in most care- 
fully prescribing the limits of each, and preventing encroach- 
ments on the functions of others, not to establish an aristo- 
cracy, but to secure a self-balanced government, possessing 
the united properties of cautious deliberation, energetic ac- 
tion, and uninfluenced decision." Although the almost unli- 
mited right of suffrage contained in it is by many deemed a 
blemiih, the constitution that was finally adopted may bo 
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ed competitor— James Ross. His success^ through what was 
termed ''the momentum of Pennsylvatiia politics^'' paved the 
way for the accession of Mr. Jefferson to the presidency ; and 
during the whole period of that gentleman's administration^ 
the weight of Mr«.M*Rean's opinions and conduct was direct- 
ed to the upholding of the principles which marked the policy 
of the general government. 

On the sixth of November^ 17999 at a town meeting held in 
Philadelphia^ an address to the governor-elect was prepared 
and adopted; congratulating him on his election, as the very 
principiles of republicanism were involved in the issue. '' In 
an integrity/' it said, '' which has stood the test of half a cen* 
turyy.nnd in a firnmess that neither cabal nor faction has been 
able to shake, and in principles which stood unmoved amid 
flic trials and perils of a revolution, we cannot but rely with 
confidence*'^ '' On you, sir, not only the eyes of republican 
Pennsylvania, but the eyes of the republicans throughout the 
union are fixed ; on yov^ a momentous trust has devolved, 
which engages all their attention and affections, and it is with 
pride, with honest pride, we avow our confidence, that the 
chief-magistrate of Pennsylvania will exhibit to the United 
States an illustrious example.'' To this address, Mr. M'Kean 
replied by stating the sincere pleasure which it afforded 
him, and tendering his thanks for the favourable opinion^ 
and kind expressions, it contained. He trusted, that under 
his administration, their happy system of government, raised 
on the sole authority of the people, would, by the favour of 
God, be continued inviolate ; and that neither foreign nor do- 
mestic enemies, neither intrigue, menace, nor seductions^ 
should prevail against it. '^Tbe constitution of the United 
States, andofPennsylvania,"saidhe, ''shall be the rule of my 
government ; the security of persons, property, liberty, and 
Vol. IV.— F 
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M^Kean'fl administration commenced. The principle of re- 
moving from bflSce all those of opposite political viewsf whe* 
ther their station be high or low, and however well qualified, 
honesty and active, they may be, may be founded in party po- 
licy, but not in justice. Patriotic motives can have no agency 
in loading with reproach^ and detruding from ofSce, upright, 
and (according to their views) honest, politicians of a parti- 
cular party, as men unworthy to partake of the honours, or 
even to eat the bread of their country. The triumph of party 
is every where the same ; and every where it is indulged 
beyond the boundaries of natural justice, and in a manner 
more or less despotic and vindictive, according to the precur- 
sory excitement, and the obstacles in tlie way of success* 
But without particularising, when the power of parties un- 
dergoes a revolution, whei*eby the weakest becomes the 
strongest, is that change, of itself, a sufficient and equitable 
cause for indiscriminately Fnvolving the whole of the defeated 
party in one general proscription? On such occasions, are 
the possessions of the vanquished, however honourably ac- 
quired and honestly maintained, to be, in the true spirit of the 
feudal system, inexorably parcelled out among the champions 
of the victorious leader? As, among the holders of office, in 
the words of a celebrated character, *< few die, and none re- 
sign," is nothing left but to cashier them? And what sophis- 
try can attempt to justify acts by which helpless families are 
at once reduced to indigence, stripped of their subsistence, and 
driven from their homes, not because the heads of them Jiave 
not faithfully and lionestly discharged the duties of their trusts, 
but because they do not hold precisely the same political sen- 
timents with the new party in power ; however they may, at 
the same time,' accord in the broad principles of national li- 
berty, and love of country. 
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In''a letter to Mr. JefTerson, dated tenth Jannary, 1801, 
alluding to his remoyal of many political opponents from 
ojSce at the time of his being chosen governor^ he obserres, 
''It is, at least, imprudent to foster spies continually about 
oneself. I am only sorry that I did not displace ten or eleven 
more ;. for it is not right to put a dagger in the hands of an 
assassin." On the twentieth of July ,^1801, he addressed the 
president of the United States, avowedly as the agent of cer- 
tain members of the ruling party, in Delaware, relative to 
their political affairs, and to the individuals who had received 
and held offices under the previous, or Adams, administration : 
''It appears,'' he observes, ^'that the anti-republicans, even 
those in office, are as hostile as ever, though not so insolent. 
To overcome them they must be shaven, for in their offices, 
(like Sampson's hair-locks,) their great strength lieth : their 
disposition for mischief may remain, but the power of doing 
it will be gone. It is out of the common order of nature, to 
prefer enemies to friends : the despisers of the people should 
not be their rulers, nor men be vested with authority, in a 
government which they wish to destroy. A dagger ought 
not to be put into the hands of an assassin. Sayings of this 
import are in the mouths of every body ; and self-preserva- 

■ 

lion seems to demand some attention to them." 

But it is probable that no public man of this country, ex- 
cepting Washington, so deeply involved in public affairs as 
Mr. M^Kean, has ever kept himself free from some portion 
of political intemperance, some manifestation of party pas- 
sion and prejudice. Such, moreover, is the nature of the 
constitution of Pennsylvania, with respect to the powers of 
its governor, that party spirit will be roused, and the feelings 
of individuals, governed by personal interest, will be exhi- 
bited, during every administration. Personal feelings of 
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of the law, and contrary to the wholesome regnlations of the 
prison in Philadelphia, and the safety of the citizens. 

** III. That, contrary to the true intent and meaning of 
the constitution, and in violation of it, did he appoint Dr. 
Geoif e Buchannan, lazaretto physician of the port of Phila- 
delphia. 

** lY . That under a precedent, acknowledged to have been 
derived from the king of Great Britain, and contrary to the 
express letter of the constitution, did he suffer his name to 
be stamped upon blank patents, warrants on the treasury, 
and other public official papers, and that too out of his 
presence. 

^ v. That, contrary to law, did he supersede Dr. James 
Reynolds as a member of the board of health. 

"VI. That, contrary to the obligations of duty, and the 
injunctions of the constitution, did he offer and authorize 
overtures to be made to discontinue two actions of the com- 
monwealth against William Duane and his surety, for an 
alleged forfeiture of two recognizances of one thousand dol- 
lars each, on condition that William Duane would discon- 
tinue civil actions against his son, Joseph B. M'Rean, and 
others, for damages for a murderous assault committed by 
Joseph B. M'Kean and others on William Duane." 

The very terms of the report would indicate the spirit in 
which it was framed, even wei'e it not known that one of the 
committee, at least, was a principal agitator of the impeach- 
ment, and intempfrately attached to the disappointed party, 
which was labouring, unguibus et rostro, to disgrace and 
degrade the governor. "From even this limited inquiry,^ 
say they,^ " the committee are led to the conclusion, that the 
governor considers the constitution and the laws as mere 
instruments of executive convenience, and of so ductile a 
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** RtsafmL That Thomas M*Reaii« giivemor or this com- 
mnnwfalth. be impcacbH of hig^h crimes ami miMlemeamiiin.'* 

Had this reiiort not savoured so strongly of |iartiaHty ; 
had its language been more temperate and digniAed, its con- 
clusions less rigorous and authoritatiTc, it would have argued 
a better cause. On Miursday, the eighth of December, ISOff 
the resolution reporteil by tlio committee being under con- 
sideration, a motion was made by Mr. John Sergeant, ami 
seconded by ifir. Biddle, (both members from IMiiladelphia,) 
to postpone the further consideration thei*eof until the second 
Monday in January, 1B08: the ayes and nays being called, 
there was an equal number of votes, and the motion failed* 
On the fifteenth of January, Mr. Showell, one of the com- 
mittee which submitted tho resolution, called for its con- 
sideration: the votes being equally divided, the question was 
not carried. On the twenty-seventh of January, Mr. SheweU 
renewed his motion for proceeding to the consideration of 
the resolution, which then prevailed. It is to be observed, 
that these motions proceeded from the party friendly tf» go- 
vernor M'Kean, and who were anxious to determine tho 
invalidity of the charges. 

The resolution was now fairly before tho house ; and tho 
result which awaited the consideration of it, little accorded 
with the pleasant and confident anticipations of a majority of 
tlie select committee who gave it birtlu "The committee,'' 
said they, '^deem it sui^erfluous to sustain the resolution 
which is submitted, by an appeal to the patriotism or tho In- 
telligence of the house. The^/ are aware that ihvy are anit' 
cipaied by iisjudgment and tin inieffriiy* The facts speak so 
loudly for themselves, that the feeble voire of the committee 
cannot be raised to reach their tone. Justice, and the public 
welfare, demand punisliment. Du we dcsirA to preserve our 
Vol. IV.— G 
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seconded by Mr. Ingham, that the message be inserted at 
large on the journal: on the question being taken, it was de- 
termined in the affirmative. 

The defence of Mr. M^Kean offers a bright contrast to the 
report of his accusers ; and we cannot refrain from extract- 
ing its exordium, as an evidence of the dignity with which 
he repelled unestablished denunciations, of the moderation 
and magnanimity which he displayed tliroughout the roplica- 
tion, and of tlio self-command and respect, which forbade 
him to descend to the language of his enemies. ** A long 
and dangerous illness,'^ he begins, <' the sympathy of friends, 
and the advice of physicians,' deprived me of an opportunity 
to peruse the journal, or to have the least knowledge, of the. 
proceedings in relation to an impeachment of my official con-, 
duct, for more than a month after the termination of the last 
session of the general assembly. And, since that period, a 
pro|)er respect for the exercise of constitutional powers has 
restrained every disposition, on my part, to answer the 
charges which liave been exhibited against me, while those 
charges continued a subject of deliberation. But the delicacy 
which has thus i*ecognized your constitutional jurisdiction, 
must not be allowed to absorb every consideration that is 
due to my own fame, to the feelings of my family, and to the 
opinion of the world. The accusation, though not confirmed 
by the ultimate vote of the house, has been deliberately fram- 
tAf has been ojicnlir discussed, and will pass, among the 
legislative records, into. the hands of our constituents, and 
our posterity, with all its concomitant semblance of proof, and 
Mperity of ^animadversion. The decision, that expresses 
your renunciation of Uie impeachment, affects mc, indeed, 
With its justice and its independence ; but it is a decision 
Which precludes the employment of the regular means of de- 
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in every particular^ from the aspersions with which it had 
been assailed. This replication comprehends a verjr learned 
and masterly disquisition upon many of the constitutional 
powers and duties of the executive, and upon repeated refer- 
ence to itt it has been found to bear the cautious scritiny of 
unimpassioned judgment, and to furnish a safe, a clear, and 
a useful guide in the elucidation of cases involving points si- 
milar to those which he professes to disciws. 

Tlius terminated a transaction, which, through the baleful 
and exterminating spirit of party, threatened to overshadow 
the closing career of a patriot, whose life had, during half a 
century, been devoted ^o the public service. As a party mea- 
sure, the delay in its decisioOt thecx-parte report of the com- 
mittee, and the small majority oppo«ied to an impeachment, ran 
afford no just rule of judgment, with regard to the merits of 
the case : because inter /actionem hgM siUni. Those arqoaint- 
ed with the relative local pf>litics, may gain some insigbtinto 
the matter, from the fact, that while the whole delegation 
from the ciiy of Phi ladelphia were opposed to the impeachment, 
all the members from the cminiy supported it. And it was 
in proof before tlie house of representatives, that the chairman 
of the committee, who waa a prominent and zealoos witoesn, 
and the surety of lYilliam Duane, threatened, in teroM indi- 
cating animosity and passion, that '^ ht would jmvut the fph 
ntrnar to the grave** 

Towards the close of the year 180.% he was strongly soli- 
cited to become a candidate for the oiBce of vice-president of 
the United States. On the fourteenth of October, Alexander 
James Dallas., thus addressed him on the subject: **I have 
been requested, by several of our friends, to bear nith me, (to 
Washington,) your sentiments as to tiie office of \ire-pi'c»i- 
dent. Tour name has been most honourably mentioned on 
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mother communication, Mr. Adams remarked, that the 
iinacix>untab1e phenomenon he ever beheld, daring the 
tv-seven vears that he had lived, was to see men of the 
extensive knowledge, and deepest reflection, entntain, 
moment, an opinion tliat a democratical republic could 
cted in a nation of fire and twenty millions'of people^ 
nd twenty millions and five hundred thousand of mhom, 
neither write nor read. 

M^Kean, in reply, fully realized the expectations of 
rrespondent, as to the congeniality of their sentiments, 
ation to their co-operation in public affairsy be remarks^ 
dare, with pleasure, and also with pride, that 1 om- 
I the political sentiments of none, with more satislkc* 
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lulics, I have enjoyed a tranquillity^ never (during a long, 
>rotracted lifey) heretofore experienced ; and my health and 
romrorts are sufficient for a moderate man/' 

We ought noty however, to omit an incident which occurred 
iftcr the date of the above letter, inasmuch as it exhibits a 
[ratifying instance of the manifestation of public respect for 
L venerable sage, and displays the vigour of intellect, and 
lie energy of patriotism, in a man of the age of eighty years, 
vhose younger days had been, in trying times, devoted to his 
cuntry. In the last war with Great Britain, the citizens of 
Philadelphia, considering themselves in a situation of perfect 
ccurity, made no preparations for protection and defence^ 
intil, in the month of August, 1S14, their slumbering fecl- 
aigs were aroused by the landing of a British army on our 
(bores, and its near approach to tlie city of Wasliington. A 
lumber of the most influential citizens agreed at once to call 
a town meeting, and en the morning of the twenty-sixth of 
A.u(^st, a few hours before the account of the capture of 
Washington reached Philadelphia, a very large assemblage 
Df citizens was convened in the state house square. Mr. 
M'Rean had been particularly desired to attend, and on his 
appearing once more among his countrymen, on a public oc- 
casioui he was greeted with profound respect and attention, 
«nd was unanimously called to take the chair. Never, since 
tbe revolutionary period, had a public meeting been held in 
Philadelphia on so momentous a business, and never, since 
the same period, had an occasion existed which demanded 
more promptness and decision of action. The enemy was 
^ready on our soil, and no man, whether among tlie boldest 
Of the most cautious, had any reason to believe that Phila- 
delphia would not, in a very few days, be the object of at- 
^^ck. The meeting, collected at the very place, where, in 
Vox. IV.— H 
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the state, without regard to the clamour of ignorance or of 
discontent. Independent of the opinion which the narrow- 
minded, but self-sufficient, miglit please to adopt with 
regard to him^ ho was willing to bo judged by the conse- 
quences of his actions, however remote tlioso consequoncew 
might be. 

The following letters, addressed to tlieson of Mr. M'Kean« 
Bmbrace valuable and honourable testimonials, from men 
who participated with Mr. M'Kean in the trying scenes of 
the revolution, and who have since enjoyed the rare and dis- 
tinguished honour of presiding over the government of their 
lUNintry. The first is from his compatriot Mr. Adams^ and 
is dated at Quincy on the twenty-seventh of April, 1824 : 

^' Dear sir — I have received your kind letter of April 1st, 
md am very sorry that it will not be in my power to give 
jTou more detailed information. That your father was a 
steadfast patriot of the revolution, from its beginning to its 
md, is most certain. In the congress of New York, in 1765, 
;hough young, he was one of the most active and spirited 
nembers : in the congress of 1 774, and in all the subsequent 
rears, he was the same. 

** His conduct as governor of Pennsylvania is better known 
oyou, and all your fellow-citizens, than to me : I believe he 
vas conscientiously upright, and well-intentioned. His con- 
luct as chief justice of the state, for so many years, I have 
lever heard denied to have been upright and judicious ; al- 
hough his constant opposition to the federal government, 
lOt never violent, occasioned party reflections upon him, as 
Arty spirit is cast upon every man of both parties. His 
haracter ought always to maintain a conspicuous place in 
he history of his country, for the last fifty or sixty years. 
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Voiir fatlifi- and CsE-sar Rorlney were UOM 
enry. tl.p Chr'iNloi.lier (Jiiil'd-.-ns the 1^ 
tlie Samuel AdamsN, the tt.^g.-r StiemmH 
till firmest pillars of the revolution." 

!■, from Mr. Jefferson, hU old personal and 
is dated at Monticellu, on the tenth »f till 
1 is as iblU-ws : 

have duly iTceivcd your favour of the TirBt ii 
• \>y to learn that wc arc likely to have a got 
the late Judge M'Kcan. Although we sen 
■evolutionary scenes, and after those, in" 
iiig, yet length of time, and the wane of DM 
IB no i-e col lections wluch would ho wortt 
general remcmbrancei csin never he oblite 
. among the soniidcst. firmest, and most zt 
iblicans, with whom it Um been my forti 
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Philadelphia society for the promotion of agriculture. On 
the thirty-firHt of October, following, hv received the iliplo- 
ma' of the Hociety of Cincinnati, inHtituU^l by the officers of 
the American army, at the period of its dissolution, as well 
as to commemorate the great event which gave independence 
to North America, as for the laudable purpose of inculcating 
tlic duty of laying down in peace, arms assumed for public 
defence, and of uniting in acts of bnithcrly alTrction, and 
bonds of perpetual friendship, the members constituting the 
same. He was also a trustee of the university oi' Pennsyl- 
vania, and, in 1790, one of the founders of the Hibernian so- 
ciety for the i*elief of emigrants from Ireland, of which he 
was a long time president 

In person Mr. M^Kean was tall, erect, and well propor- 
tioned. His countenance displayed, in a remarkable man- 
ner, the firmness and intelligence for which ho was distin- 
guished. His manners were impi*essivc and dignified. In 
the month of July, ir6>s, he married Mary, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Joseph Borden, es<|uire, of Uordcntown, New Jersey, 
who died in February, 1773, leaving two sons and four 
dauglitei*s ; the youngest of whom was only two weeks old. 
On Thursday, the third of September, 1774, he was again 
united in marriage, by the reverend Joseph Montgomery, to 
Miss Sarah Armitage, of Newcastle, in Delaware : five 
children were the offspring of this union. 

At lengthy loaded with honours, this venerable patriot ar 
rived at the ultima iinca rcmm, and departed to 'Hhe gene- 
ration of his fathers," on the twenty-fourth of June, 1R17, 
aged cighty-threo years, two months, and sixteen days. Ilis 
remains were interred in the burial gnmnd of the first pn*s- 
byterian church, in Market street, Philadelphia. 
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kruti outlived all tlit^ i^nintticM which tin ncUvw 
H jmrt ii> public affairH had, in tlio nature of 
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ueratuin, loi* a gazette of that date contains an advor- 
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The signers of the Declaration of Independence on beliall' 
of the state of Maryland were four; Samukl Chase, Wil- 
liam Paca, Tuomas Stone, and Charles Carroll of 

C ARROLLTON. 

Among the patriots of the revolutioni none were more ac- 
tively engaged during its most trying scenes, and few more 
distinguished in after life, than Samuel Chase. 

He was bom on the seventeenth of April 1741, in Somerset 
county, Maryland, and was the child of the Reverend Tho- 
mas Chase, a very learned clergyman of the protcstant epis- 
copal church, who emigrated from England, and married 
Matilda Walker^ the daughter of a respectable farmer. 

The Rev. Mr. Chase having lost his wife, and succeeding 
at nearly the same time to the pastoral charge of St. PauKs 
parish, in Baltimore, removed with his son to that town in 
the year 1743. 

Baltimore was, at that period, merely a village, and afford- 
ed little opportunity for the education of boys ; indeed, nine 
yeai*fl afterwards, a sclioolmastcr seems to have been still 
a desideratum, for a gazette of that date contains an advcr- 
(iHomcnt, offmng good onronragfoment fmm the inhabitants. 



tainiDPnts, as well an an imiliuHiast in clasHir 
*ocir orwliicii was given in liis laborious trai 
»cm of Silius Italicus, rnrirlicd with ropiou 
ites, a work hearing tlie marks of gniat ta 
rscvrTancCt which yvX remains in the liandn 
.nts awaiting sudicient enronragement for it* 
Under the tuition of a parent so arroinplisliefl 
learning, the young Samuel arquired a degr 
common among his com|ieers ; and at the ap 
th tlic established characUM* of a good scliola 
inapolis to commenre the study of the law. 
I'ursuing his studies, under the superinten 
tin Hammond, and Mr. Jolin Halt, with tl 
it marked all his conduct through life, he w 
artisc in tlie mayor's court at the early age. ( 
o years afterwards was licensed for the chan< 
the county courts. 

Ifc chose Annapolis for his {mrmanent reside 
in became known as an able, elorpientand fet 
Lli the re|)utation superadded, at least among 
il loyal inhabitants, of being too little indii 
i di.c;nity of thenrovincial nflicers. 
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Annapolis was so small, that if the courts had any occo- 
pation, the lawyers could not fail, all to have clients. ''I 
qualified/' says Mr. Chase in a letter written long after, ** in 
176t in the mayor's court; the bar then consisted of three 
practitioners, Messrs. William Faca, John Brice, junior, and 
myself; all of us students of the law under gentlemen of An- 
napolis^ who qaalificd merely for improvement, without the 
remotest view of profit." 

He very soon married Miss Ann Baldwin, of Anna- 
polis, a lady described, by those who recollect her, as 
remarkably amiable and intelligent, and who became the 
mother of two sons and two daughters, all of whom survived 
their parents. 

Advancing continually in his profession, the few years that 
intervened between his coming to the bar and the commence- 
ment of the political troubles, were not signalized by any 
incident, except his marriage, that has been preserved by 
memory or tradition. 

In this interval he became a member of the colonial legis- 
latnre^ and distinguished himself there not only by the vigour 
of his mind, but by the bold independence of his course, and 
bis uncourtly bearing towards the royal governor and the 
court party. 

The most memorable instance of the spirit which already 
animated him^ is perhaps to be found in a vote by which he 
joined in the enactment of a new regulation on the subject of 
«.tbe compulsory support of the clergy ; and by the provisions 
of which his own father, still rector of St Paul's, suflTered a 
diminution of one half his income. He was an heir of his 
father's property ; but neither that consideration nor the fear 
of offending the old gentleman, could restrain him from 
Vol. IV.— I 
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rmt tlio court part)', and in fitvuuror wb 
lightt of tlie peojilc. 

|) act, that first step in tlie career of mioil 
.'itril of with less emotion, generally, in the i 
ihe northern colonies; but every where the! 
a flame of indignation an<l a spirit of resifl 
unil, a meeting or convention of the "m 
icmblcd finddcniy at Annapolis, and tO 
[inblic oflices, seined and destroyed the stf 
(if youlliful patriots, deNigiiatcd of cuurBe, . 
uago of the day, an a moh, publicly bni^ 
stamp distributor. 

CSC exploits, which were the first examplec 
in Maryland, Mr. Chase bore an active 

n of Annapolis in a publication tliat fortno 
iir, carried on between tlieni and tlic grand 
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He assailed the city authorities without mercy. *^ Was it 
a moby'^ his published letter asks^ '^who destroyed in effigy 
our stamp distributor ? was it a mob who assembled here from 
the different counties of the province and indignantly opened 
the public offices? Whatever vanity may whisper in your 
ear^ or that pride and arrogance may suggest^ which are na- 
tural to despicable tools of power, emerged from obscurity 
and basking in proprietary sunshine, you must confess them 
to be your superiors, men of reputation and merit who are 
mentioned with respect, wliile you are named with contempt, 
pointed out, and hissed at as ^fruges consumere nati.''' See 
the Appendix. 

'^I admit, gentlemen^'' he said, in another part of this 
publication, ''that I was one of those who committed to the 
flames, in effigy, the stamp distributor of this province, and 
who openly disputed the parliamentary right to tax the colo- 
nies, while you skulked in your houses, some of you assert- 
ing the parliamentary right, and esteeming the stamp act a 
beneficial law. Others of you meanly grumbled in your 
corners, not daring to speak out your sentiments.'' 

This was bold, perhaps saucy, language, for a young man 
of five and twenty, to apply to the constituted authorities of 
the town in which he resided ; but the same uncompromising 
temper, apparent in this splenetic effusion, continued to be 
characteristic of Mr. Chase, to the latest period of his life. 

The immediate cause of this hostility between him and the 
corporation, was to be found in lus having acted as scribe 
for tlie grand jury, when they wanted a complaint against 
those municipal officers drawn up in proper form and forcible 
language. The stamp act having been repealed and content- 
ment generally restored, allusions to the violences that had 
occurred before its abrogation, were introduced by his enemies 



losing Xh% port of Boston io 1774| roused 
olonista to action. 

The several counties of Maryland having 
littees of couferenccy they met in convention 
econd of June^ and having received letters fj 
husetts committee, agreed to the ])roposa 
ongress of the colonies, and appointed Mr. ( 
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ommercial connexion of the colonies with th 
7, for the relief of Boston, and preser vatic 
berty.'^ Mr. Chase was also appointed one 
r correspondence for the colony. 

He accordingly attended at tlic meeting of i 

hiladelphia, in September, 1774. 

The votes and proceedings of congress were i 

icret at that time, and although it is now 
^rtained which of the members were entitle 

pr iring the very eloquent state papers iss 
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In December of the same year, which was before any in- 
telligence could be received From the other side of the Atlan- 
tic of the reception which their persuasive addresses met 
with in Oreat Britain, Mr. Chase, with an additional number 
of colleagues, was re-appointed a delegate, to attend at the 
session to be held in the ensuing May. 

Mr. Chase attended in pursuance of this appointment, and 
joined in the appointment of Washington, as commander in 
cliiefy the organization of an army, and all the other mea- 
sures of defence then adopted. 

This session, like the preceding one, was of brief duration ; 
but there was time for him to mal^e many acquaintances and 
acquire some friendships, among men of the most distin- 
guished talents and virtue of the country and of the age. 

He was again elected in the summer of 1TT5, and attended 
during the early part of the second session of that year; 
when his attention was particularly drawn to the affairs of 
the northern campaign, then prosecuting under the command 
of Schuyler and Montgomery, and concerning which strong, 
but fallacious, hopes were entertained. 

He returned to Maryland before the close of the year, and 
remained at home a few weeks only. He then repaired to 
Philadelphia, and acted with the very important commtttco 
charged with the ways and means of fitting out a naval 
armament. 

The situation of the Maryland delegates was not at this 
time at all gratifying to their feelings ; Mr. Chase, at least, 
certainly found it extremely irksome. The convention, in 
renewing their appointment, had expressly restricted them 
from voting in favour of a declaration of independence; and 
however anxious they might be to see such a measure adopted. 



nts and instructionsr and again finall 
be ] riction, are matters of history, and i 

*ated ; it is sufficient to refer to them to sh 
le province of Maryland became fully insp 
pirit of liberty which Mr. Chase, and many 

I had imbibed in so large a degree. 
In the spring of the year 1776, he received 8 
r the highest trust that congress could bestow 
> Canada, in conjunction with Dr. Franklin 
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;ience, in case the question of independence sho 

ptated in congress. 

Great expectations had been indulged of im] 
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ith congress from the commencement of the di 
ritish government, had been to rescue Canada 
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Franklini who stood deservedly pre-eminent^ and Mr. Chfuscy 
then a young man o( little experience in public affairs, but 
known already for extraordinary abilities and the most ardent 
patriotism. 

To these were added Mr. Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
and his brother, afterwards the archbishop of Baltimore, 
both of whom, it was supposed, would be able to exercise a 
powerful influence with the catholics in Canada. 

The reverses which befel the arms of the continentals on 
the northern frontier, prevented whatever success might 
otherwise have attended this mission. We are not able to 
detail the incidents of the journey made by Mr. Chase in the 
fruitless attempt to fulfil the object of his appointment ; but 
it is, at least, to bo recorded in justice to his fame, that he 
was selected by congress as the associate of Franklin,, in an 
employment so difllcult and momentous. 

When he returned to Philadelphia, he found that the pro- 
position had been actually made to issue a declaration of 
independence, and his trammels, therefore, sat more uncom- 
fortably upon him than ever. He hungered and thirsted for 
independence with an eagerness that knew no bounds, and 
yet was still tied by those ill-timed instructions, and had the 
mortification to see Maryland holding back when nearly all 
the rest of the colonies had pronounced their wish for an im- 
mediate renunciation of the royal authority. 

At about this period, an occurrence took place of a very 
singular nature, which drew forth a display of Mr. Chase's 
characteristic fearlessness and decision. 

Among the members of congress, there had prevailed the 
jitmost confidence and mutual respect; and although differ- 
ences of opinion existed, there was not supposed to be any 
want of sincere and faithful attachment to the common cause. 
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He WBA re-electiNl on the fourth of July^ lT7Qf again on 
the twentieth of November of the same yearf again in Febru- 
ary^ 1777 f by the house of del^atcs, and in December, 1777 p 
by the general assembly* Until the end of tlie year 1778, 
he was generally at his post, except occasionally w honi for a 
few weeks, the representation from Maryland being full 
without him, he turned his attention to his own private or 
professional affairs ; and during all the time of his attendance, 
he was constantly chosen a member of all important, as well 
as many unimportant, committees. The number and variety 
of the duties devolved upon him by this frequent and almost 
daily appointment, seem to have been greater than ought to 
have been imposed on any one man, however industrious 
and able. The most discordant subjects, wlicther they were 
in their nature military, marine, financial, judicial, or po- 
litical, without discrimination or mercy, were tlirown upon 
his attention. 

Urgent as were the calls of his professional duties and 
private interests, he did -Hot hesitate to break off abruptly 
from the business in which he might bo occupied, during his 
occasional visits to Annapolis, when he heard of any question 
being in danger of a wrong decision in congress, or any mea- 
sure of wisdom and urgency requiring his support. 

Thus very soon after he had joined in the vote for indepen- 
dence, having retired for a short interval to the pursuit of his 
studies and the care of his domestic concerns, ho hastened 
back to Philadelphia on hearing that the plan of a confede- 
ration and a foreign alliance met with opposition and delay. 

The anxiety of his mind on these subjects is plainly to bo 

seen in a letter which he wrote to Richard Henry Lee, at 

this time. ^' I huiried to congress,'' he says, ^Ho give my 

little assistance to tiie framing a confederacy iind a plan for 

Vol. IV.— K 
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atun; riotli of Uicm sulycctH of tlic utmoBl im- 
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five men, and was intended as an alternative from conferring 
unlimited authority npon tlie commiAider in chief. 

Pressing and important as were the duties of this executive 
committee, whichy however, they soon found they could not 
fulfil, Mr. Chase was not therefore excused from giving his 
labour to other subjects. The removal to Baltimore, which 
occurred soon after, and the resolution providing that ^gene- 
ral Washington be possessed of full power to order and direct 
* all things relative to the department of war,'' superseded the 
executive committee and relieved thejn from a most embar- 
rassing and perplexing task. 

Another committee, of which ho was a member, was ap- 
pointed to devise means for suppressing the internal enemies 
of the union, and was obliged to notice the obnoxious con- 
duct of the quakcrs, and to consider how far it was requisite 
to adopt strong measures in respect to them. The dangers 
of the period, and the magnitude of the stake, induced the 
committee to rocommend, and congross to adopt, a measuro 
tliat seems at this distance of time to have been hai*sh, but 
which was doubtless considered indispensably", necessary at 
that crisis. This was the approhension of scvei*al rcspecta- 
bio members of the society of Friends at Philadelphia and 
elsewhere, and also Uic imprisonment of other persons whose 
conduct or conversation was exceptionable. This rejiort and 
tlie agency which Mr. Chase had in its preparation and adop- 
tion, may have been tifie original cause of his thinking less 
unfavourably than a majority of his countrymen, at a much 
later i>eriod, of the sediti<m law, as it was called, which was 
founded on the same principle as these resolutions of tlio i*e- 
volulionary congirss, although it met with so very different 
a reception from the American jHsopIe. 
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[iroHdnteil Jo pongrosH, in support of tlielr re- 

ilinlicil fliiiro tlio conimcnrcmcnt ol' the present 
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I llii'ir power, NO thure Ih no ilfjutit it will be 
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j iiIIk'I' wnyn to injure tlin roiiMMrilH and urinit of 

II iJii^ int-my, in tlLO month of IJccembor, 1776, 
1 III ij- pnigicMH tdwanlH thd cHy ot i'liilailclphia, 
tionu publication, addrvMod 'ToourfrioudiiBnd 
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strong reason to apprehond that these persons maintain a 
correspondence and connexion highly prejiidirial to the pub- 
lic safety, not only in this state, but in the several states ot' 
America : 

''That it be recommended to the executive powers of tlie 
respective states, forthwith to apprehend and secure all per- 
sons, as well among the people called Quakers as others, who 
have in their general conduct and conversation evidenced a 
disposition inimical to the cause of America: and that tlic 
persons so seized be confined in such places, and treated in 
such manner as shall bo consistent witli their respective cha- 
racters and security of their persons: 

** That the records and papers of the meetings of snfibrings 
in the respective states, bo forthwitli secured and carefully 
examined, and that such parts of them as may be of a political 
nature, be forthwith transmitted to congress." 

However severe this treatment of tlio members of a sect 
generally unoffending, and far from seditious, may appear at 
first view, there was certainly much provocation given by 
the quakers in their publications prior to this time, intended to 
thwart and discredit the plans of congress ; besides the detec- 
tion of a systematic scheme of communication with the enemy, 
which had been put in practice by a monthly meeting in Now 
Jersey. 

The testimony published by order of a general meeting of 
tlie quakers of Joi*sey and Pennsylvania and by subordinate 
meetings, also contained many seditious sentiments, which 
were of course widely ciixulatcd, and which congress could not 
but feel to bo at the same time insulting and injurious. 

Thus in tlie beginning of the year 1775, tlicy haii publiNhod 
an addi*e8H or testimony, in which they say, in i-cferenco to 
the revolutionary nio vcmeuts which hud Uien taken place, '' we 
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laU'cl public ailvitfls anil prWate admniiitlons, 
avotirs to ilissuaile the members of our religious 
ininingwitb the jmblir reaoluttnna promote<Iand 
y some of the people, which as wo apprehended, 
ind have increased contention^ and produced 
and confusion. 

therefore, incited by a sincere concern for the 
Tare of our country, publicly to declare against 
ion of power and authority, in opposition to tho 
crnment^ and against all combination!, insar- 
piracics, and illegal assemblies." 

■revolutionary address in tlicso words, "may 
te in the abhorrence of all such writings and 
CTidencc a desire and design to bi-cak off the 
ion wo have heretofore enjoyed with tho king- 
Britain, andourjimt and necessary Hubordi- 
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But the heaviest grievance which they suffered seems to 
have been the inconvenience tliey were put to in consequence 
of refusing to keep the appointed fast days, or to celebrate 
the first anniversary of the declaration of independence. 

'^The houses of several Friends/' tlicy said, ^^have been 
wantonly abused, and their windows broke and destroyed by 
a rude rabble, for not joining with the present rulers in tlicir 
pretended acts of devotion, and conforming to their ordinan- 
ces in making a show of that sort, in shutting up our houses 
and shops, professedly to observe a day of humiliation, and to 
crave a blessing on their public proceedings, but evidently 
tending to spread the spirit of strife and contention. 

'^The like abuses and wanton destruction of our property 
hath lately been repeated, because Friends could not illumi- 
nate their houses, and conform to such vain practices and 
outward marks of rejoicing, to commemorate the time of these 
people's withdrawing themselves from all subjection to the 
English government, and from our excellent constitution, 
under which we long enjoyed peace and prosperity.'' 

Before passing from this view of Mr. Chase's congressional 
services, which we have seen were not surpassed by those of 
any other member, it may be excusable to set forth, in part, 
a most eloquent state paper which he drafted shortly before 
he relinquished his seat in congress. 

In the spring of 1778, intelligence was received of the in- 
tention of the British parliament to pass certain acts, called 
conciliatory bUls, providing for the appointment of commis- 
sioners to treat with the Americans. Congress were very 
jealous of the operation of tliis news upon the zeal and deter- 
mination of the })eople, and had no faith in the sincerity of tlie 
ministry, whom they sus^icctcd of a design to divide and 
distract, but not to conciliate. 
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we shall establish our liberties and independence. The 

haughty prinre^ who spurned us from his feet with contume- 
ly and disdain, — and the parliament which pro^ribed as, 
now descend to offer us terms of accommodation. Whilst in 
the full career of victor}', they pulled off the ma.'*k« and 
avowed their intended despotism. But having Ia%i*ihef1 in 
vain the blood and treasure of their subjects in p<jr-.ait ^^f thU 
execrable* purpose, they now endeavour to en:nnant osi ^irJi 
the insidious offers of peace. They would ^^nrjt y*>n int/, a 
dependence, which necessarily, inevitably leail.^ t/9 th^ tnmt 
humiliating slavery/' 

The address then argues again^tt repo<iing any tm^t in fV, 
conciliatory professions of the enemy, and c^^h ^m *h^. rj^opU, 
to make one strenuous r-ffort more. wKirh ii pr'mifiv^ vlfl 
be sufficient : and concludes with an antir,ip(ik.ti/>n o/ ^ii^, ^fr^^ 
pcrity that would follow an honoqrable p^ar.^. 

'^ If you exert the meaas of defence whir.b C#o^ an^ nzfin^, 
have given you, the time will soon arrire, wh^n *rv«^ uma 
shall sit under his own vine and nnd^r ki.^ o-«n fS^ t/^. xtiA 
there shall be none to make him %tritA, 

'* The sweets of a free commerre with ev^ry p^rt f4 ♦Kft 
earth will soon reimburse yoa ir^r all th#: \n¥^^^ jfm bare 
sustained. The full tide of wealtfi «fll flow im np^m y^mr 
shores, free from the arbitrary imposition^i of th00¥t., whfi^fi 
interest and whose declan^ policy it waw to ^.ber.k y^mr 
growth. Toar interests will be fostered and rt^mnAh^A by 
govemments, that derive their power from your grant, and 
will therefore be obliged, by the influence of c/igent fier.#:%sity, 
to exert it in your favour." 

In order to disseminate this address the more widely the 
ad of the pulpit was invoked, and it was recommended to 
ministers of the gospel, of all denominations, to read it im- 
Vol. IV.— L 



tation to speak^ except for the pur| 
judgments of the thirty or forty seel 
triotSy who wei*c not to he moved by c 
by the graces of rhetoric. •' 

Tet it was said of Mr. Chusc, Uia 
debate^ his ardour transported him 
logic that the place seemed to reqi 
house of delegates, of which he had I 
ral years before he appeared in con 
election contests, which were carriet 
tion, he had improved to a high de 
powers of energetic, forcible deliver 
party he was, therefore, styled the * 
land ;' and it was reported of him ths 
gress the regular proposition of indepe 
passioned and vehement exclamatio 
of heaven, he owed no allegiance to 
tain.'* 

Ardent, active and undaunted he 
in congress, but every where, in the i 
his very entrance upon the stage of 
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Ilis Inhitf «^ ^ovfv were atfwr jmnutti-sL *xr?9C ▼'ica 
they gftTe vaj tii die omIb: 4t' punUr iucj. 3e liuna ihmr. 
in the Bkht 4f aII the ^nxiin-afs laii i^rohunsL uf tu^ ^-r.''Uii* 
tion. to Make kimaiei: ^ v^v*v jiL-r-i nun UiuKt ji*vv.^ . imi 
never lost Ki» nnk X3. 4u«'ti jkiutui;! vunnecavs viu ub' ^v ^ 
much less nl tb^Mi- jirrifnaan :.\ i£l;7» jul il?n:;mnpcrrfti v.cii 
their proffiAit^naJ id^inottnieri^ 

To the par^uit o( emi!vau:e Aflti 'itioi^si: imdc ir. »ie lar. jn 
devoteil the Ia,nS tw^ ^.r duvi^ v*-Jkri i^ ue tmt : inii ji m. w 
vate station bailed thie Ttur% ^ ^ft^& iMi z^tt ss^oauHOiiusxc 
of secure indcpendfn-:*^ 

In the rear ITS J. aa i';.:^^i^t vca/T^ ;lidi. W.'i in. Ji:;:;uiiu: 
of the importarc^ oi itj riov-..Hii#» i.-:^ i.ut lae ^ombf *!rir. a 
which it di.-pla;.* 'he «irail w: feit-rtr i.ut i«a y^itiC/Kaui 
of Mr. Chase, '^•^gr.: ip'>t v^ 4^ i^xi^v-.L. 

Being in B^Uf&ore, rj< v^* jjKlu'jf-.C «^ j^t^-bL it» k.i i.ut- 
tor. the meeting of a 6ej^s^ /iix-i. i»fl*pM*»< 'n^efj vf inir- 
dents and Ter%- joor.g xtik. Aji^ybg tiu» 4^peb&«rfc '':t«9e vyi 
one whf>se exrellent *tjk of i^.terj^ tw: i-WAix^a-tii ^v^jug^ 
oFarguoienU part!/:2i!arij c«&|e^t ^U Lr^rt»vii« H.^ t^piPd H 
the youth afler the deJ^ate luuJ '.W^>(^ l.v^ i^>i-aii lit -««• frvB 
Annapolis, and bad beer^ pla^^ n'liiij « p^^^viiJb a«0 a|f.itife>» 
car}' in Baltimore, «!»ere be roxnyr^^iffr^ a^tiiiiMt^ usA ex- 
pected to receive instnction in p^janaa4:y aiid laedical fraic- 
tice. Mr. Cha&e adfiMd him to study lav, aaid eDViS- 
raged him to hope for success in the legal prrjrfe»«oii. To tiiis 
the youth replied, that he could not afford to go tiircMigii tbe 
preparatory course of study, being entirely vithovt means, 
and having no dependence except upon hiitf ova immediate 
exertions. Mr. Chase^ with the sympathy of kindred genius, 
felt for the friendless youth an instantaneous regard, and per- 
ceiving at once the indication of great native powers, re-solr- 





•1 Hs> UigMy gift4><l uimura nut taiiKuinli in ob- 
irn-forp invited tlin joiiiir man ti» the benefit of 
it iiiHti'iiflion, Hiiil lii.i tiiltl<!; anil ur^ei) iipun 
filiate aiTc|it>inrc ol' the iiITit ho rarnestly, that 
lyiiiiil !(liiill)'n(-cr|itP(l, nnil tlio fortitnnte youtli 
iiiiii|HiIiH, where he bccmiis establinhcil in the 

1.. iiMH beiiefart^p. 

man wa« William Pitiknpy, iifti-rwiinfs tlic 
ncj- general of the United Htaten, minister suc- 
le I'ourtfl ol' Lnndiin, Na|il(U), and St. I'etoni' 
e isnmt diminKuiHiicd lawjcr in Americft. 
f ilf (ii^iidcncc which young I'inkney was obliged 
endure, subjcctt'd liim to many inortifications, 
li>' pride and tlie prfJudin-H i>l' his aHsociatci^, 
', 111- he, liavo looked forward to tb<' brilliant 
waited him, their jiride and IiIm distress would 
I'aniHJied. Under tlie preNHiire of sncb Teelingg 
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friend! Assist me to straggle throagh my difficulties, and 
kindlj smooth the ragged path before me^ 

'< Yoa, give me leave to say, sir, know what it is to climb 
the steepy road to eminence, — jour merit encountered many 
an adverse shock, but you surmounted all : — my poverty and 
singular backwardness of genius are too powerful obstacles 
for me to combat. To you, then^ I look up as my guardian 
genius, my protector, my prop ; do not let me be deceived, 
do not let me be disappointed. Pardon this incoliercnt scrawl. 
I have been lately extremely ill, and am but just recovering : 
weakness prevents roe from proceeding failher than to wish 
3'ou uninterrupted health, togetliei* with 

' The soul's calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy.' *' 

This letter was WTitten while Mr. Chase was in England, 
to which country he had gone at the request, and on behalf 
of the state of Maryland, for the purpose of urging a claim 
to certain bank stock, in which a large amount of the funds 
of the former colony had been invested before the revolution. 

In the month of June^ 1783, the legislature of Maryland 
passed an act ^^ concerning the stock of the bank of England 
belonging to this state," by which it appears that there 
had been a large sum of money, besides bank stock, belong- 
ing to the state, left in the hands of an agent in London. 
The general assembly thought it expedient to take measures 
to obtain this money^ or the stock in which it had been in- 
vested, and by this act, authorized the governor and council 
to appoint, ^^ in the name and behalf of the state^ some discreet 
person of abilities and address, to be agent and trustee " for 
such purpose* Mr. Chase was selected for this employment, 
and was promised a commission, not exceeding four per cent. 
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[II rccuvrrcil, in riill HatiNlaction Titr allliis 1 
xpctiscs were to be paid Uy tlie state, if he nf 
'lilain the nlwk. 

1(1 to Lonilon, anil inHUtutfd a suit in cUan 
lran«ri-r of tlic Hlork, but ilid not mntun t 
ti Inrc li'iH return, imwcver, lie liail |mt tlw c 
lli<! acljiiMtmL-iit uliii'li wm SinnWy mnde, : 
liad joined liis effofts in the same cause 
'VAWy ncoven-d tlirougli tlii^ nrgnttntiuiv 
ilrrd and fifty tliouaund dollars, 
remuini'd IrtH Dian a .vtav in EnfuUnd. da 
f^ratificd a rational, anil, Umay ho'ulil, «' 
■■.itj', in (ilisi'i'vinn Mii- iirun-cilinf^H of (he vai 
1 !■ and thr. twit lumsi-* ui' |iarliamcnl. He n 
111^ ii''<jiiiiJiitHnres union^ j^cntli-nii'ii or the 
;ii'liiim''uln]'y or lilrniry ci-li'lu-ily : and tin 



uumbcr of dianKMM.:^. T*ie lur.iu'TSis ?^«ni ris jrvccipst ii i 

to 

>^liite and bliw^ £4p4/fit ^u!v, uut :Ue yrtwi^ss 1 'iri^u n • 
rose rolouird 2;ut wuTv* -iuk* ic r.ie •s'.iai^ iar.i»rn v rii M»r 
sister's; liA^i'^i; *c.i :.u*i'^ .i«**^it ir^is*^ i»-i:4nie:T:i*M vrii 

(ifMiOii \fli^% r'l/tv.v m:*i.u«*it w.*.^ r''.i'w u"^. W r»»'ti 

« - 

family Here -iriv.l ..^'>i' t^r^.? ^r-LV •xi'-*3Ufs : :.i»»* ■ mu- 

bv an fleacani OTvu.i^ and ErK-!'.i r-. 'ir.**'. ir' r ': ^'^Ji 
biirni^hc'l coM. under uhir!;! \ri? jA',£.*r ;k tr•Al#*7"^ vc •7-n- 
son velvet tied up «ii?i goW lL>^tn a*'.: U.-i»£> ; i7/t i-v^;* 
thiit a draporj i-oller. the v.h'ji£ tr'.'Sin>*/J ^••■*. rlc':. z-V, !a:a, 
and fringed and or;iAfafTitr:< -^it^^ ^rjhr'-Ii^rre^ iNirfs. pcr- 
lerres, Acr. Alt. of lari .-* rJ.\.r<, fi\ k. n-irg ^/Ifs^sul 
from the doino. ^cr-* a lion ici cai!'/>rrM 'ayv^sd at-'J g/;*. 
couch anL supporting a Tery hr-!i.A-'.t 'r->»-» ;*r'>;rr. 7 * 
front of tlkC box. rai<«ed !»v a rilatf jrra ;*r.i' 'tiric 'in v*f :*::• 
was covered ^ith rrifn<M)ii mV i^lsk't i a.'.': fnr.gv'J. *-; t/? 
centre of \ibicfa were tiie rfival anr.-, --;•='.:'!.' r- isr»^ rrj!'' . 
most elegantly and beautifully f inbr .i<: r"; '•- f'-il- '-i t'.' 
own proper col^iur. lcrn*iiria;i.i:;; ^jT; f ih s;-^- '*3th ^-f r'-!ii^ ari/i 
"parterres in tbe 5Aroe ir.anncr. Fr^j^i r!i'- ''^j ping bi;rig a 1' -• 
ti>on. vallon. laced, frinx^ed a;)d dev.rAtH v»ith embrji'l'-r'^d 
!^tars. The in*ide of the b.»\ '>;.irh ^*a^ very spn-Moos 
was hung with crimi^on <<atiiu lared v.iih t 'I.}, and the chain 
were cabrioles. caned, gilt, and cw^iieil -rti::! cririj-'n ^'hi^. 
The queen sat on the hfi hand of thr kis..q;. next t'»e <f.il^'* 
two ladies, one the due i»e>» nf Anra-u r. alt^ndc-l 'f. an 1 •! ' •'i 
behind the queen, tuo noblemen atlemied on and ^^t . <<! i'<- :.!.:! 
the Ling/* 

lie pa^^sed much of his ti::ie wl.ile in Ki.gl.it.d in the sixieiy 
of Uie most eminent lawjcrs ; MaA freciuently in coropanj with 
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iiul'ii ritt and Pos ; and had the gratification of 
t of Edmumi Biirkr, f.ir one delightful week, at 

1 u( March, 1784, at London, he was united to 
e, MisH Hannah Kitty Giles, the daughter of 
liles, of Kciitbury ; iind soon after tliia event 

Its iii' thJM agreeable residence iti England, 
rue of many of liis conversations in his latter 
rniTcd always with pleiwure to his intercourse 
irkaljle pei'sonages of that country. But he 
1 liave acquired any admiration of the British 
liii h lie ever spoke of as corruptly, tliough 

I'J-Lll. 

iitiiiTi liaving been contingent, and the delays 
'»(. ceilings having made it impossible for him 
isne of his labours, he returned much impover- 



ment, and fbat Ui fl»l ^.widnKSl mfvMbr mmii iumrihrnt mfk 
the approbalMMi of ttit piwgni mmnmhOfJ*' 

In the year ir36» he fwrt»*!ii fcwt Amayols ti^ JhatMiMw^ 
The occanoBy er at loMit a jart ^ !ub. «Ainaaf»f^ wn^ Hk 
pressing iBtitati— airf j^ssistma jpMfimd i^ lot Jb^jmC t;iAi»' 
nel Howard^ tke dktoigVBlM wtMkr 4if Ike rsn^iAutHciv viiMe 
heroism at the battle of tJbe Cmwftm Im itetftiferf lie Jbnie 
i¥ith the joat pride of oar eatiaw 

Colonel Howard po aaca a ed a large estate is the ii 
vicinity of Baltimore, an which a portioe af the city 
since heen bailt ; and beiiig anxioas for the impiwf caKst af 
the town, and highly appredatii^; the poasible aoqaiaitiae 
of sach a man as Mr. Chase to his neighhoarhood^ libe- 
rally offered him a sqnare of grooad, without any other con- 
sideration than the actoal residence of hiauelf and Cuaily 
apon it 

Colonel Howard's written proposal was dated the thirtoeath 
of Febmary, 1786, and is in these words : ** Sir — ^I anderstaad 
yon have determined to remove to Baltimore town^ which I 
approve and would encoarage. I will coavey to yoa, in fee^ 
one sqnara of ten lots of my land, near the sqnare laid oot and 
intended for the public buildings, without any consideratioB ; 
and If the aeat of government should be removed, and the pub- 
lic buildings shall be erected on my land, in such case I will 
convey to you, in fee, another square of ten lots, adjmniag 
the aquare above mentioned, without any consideratbn.^ 

Thia shigular offer, characteristic alike of the liberality of 
colond Howard and the estimation in which he held the in- 
iaenco ^i Mr. Chase, was immediately accepted ; the square 
waa laid out between EutaUf Lexington, Fayette and Paca 
streets, the conveyance was regularly made, and Mr. Chase 
Vol. IV.— M 
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aitc the houm uf liix [icrmanent abode, where ba 
1, and wliich he left to hia descendants. 
; of his removal from Annapolis he received an 
omplimcnt from the ciirporatioii of that city, 
ad been the recorder. It was dated the seventh 
mber, 1786, and was expressed in these words: 
nayor, aldermen and common councilmen of the 
jolis, impressed with a due sense of the aervicea 
this corporation by you, in the capacity of re- 
<f, do take this occasion to assure you of tJieir 
lation of your conduct, in the performance of 
that trust, and to acknowledge your ready exer- 
imes to promote the interest and welfare nf this 
sincerely regret tlie occasion of this address, 
tval from the city of Annapolis will deprive this 
thful and able officer, and the city of a valuahU 



r ■ 
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'< Ab one of the delegates of Annapolis, my public powen 
were exerted on all occaslens to promote the interest am 
welfare of the city ; and supported by my colleagues^ m} 
ende»7onrs were in some instances crowned with success. 
I fbel myself amply rewarded by the approbation of the bod} 
OT^«whom you have the honour to preside. There can In 
nothing more agreeable to a public charactert than to receive 
the public approbation of his conduct, from those who speak 
the collected and unbiassed sense of his constituents; anc 
it is the only reward a free and virtuous people can bestow, 
and the only one an honest representative can expect 

''Be pleased to present the corporation my warmest 
wishes for their prosperity^ and I sincerely hope that the 
city of Annapolis may be for ever distinguished for the 
harinony and friendship, the benevolence and patriotism of 
its citkiens*'' 

In the year 1788 a new court of criminal jurisdiction was 
organized, for the county and town of Baltimore, of which 
Mr* Chase was named the presiding judge. This office 
being similar to that id recorder, which he had held at An- 
napolis, did not preclude him from the exercise of his pro- 
fiBSsiom He continued at the bar, and served also in the 
eonvention which ratified, on the part of Maryland, the new 
federal constitation ; but in the year 1791f on the resigna- 
tion of Thomas Johnson, he finally relinquished the practice 
of the law, in accepting the appointment of chief justice of 
the general court of Maryland. 

The attractions of judicial station seem to be irresistible. 
The acceptance of it generally involves a sacrifice in point 
of income, and the relinquishment of an honourable profes- 
sioiiy for a position of great labour, vexation and responsi- 
bility; yet such appointments are seldom refused. Mr. 
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factures^ if you have any power by the constitation to impose 
taxes or duties for these purposes. I perceive by the bill 
for the establishment of the judicial courts, that the jury 
trial is secured. If the jury trial depends on a law, I sup« 
pose it may be modified, or taken away by another law. I 
think the bill is ably drawn. I think there are some defects. 
The circuit courts ought not to have jurisdiction of cases 
under eight hundred dollars. The district court ought to 
have jurisdiction of juries to the amount of eight hundred 
dollars. The same persons ought, on no account, to be 
judges of law and equity. The restriction on the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts of equity will render the court useless in a 
thousand instances, in which it ought to have jurisdiction. 
It is difficult to define its jurisdiction, but the limitation will 
do great injury. I have written my idea of a proper clause, 
pointing out in what cases the equity courts shall have juris- 
diction, to Mr. Housy. I consider the district court as the 
most useful and important ; the superior court as the most 
honourable and profitable. If it is intended to give the 
district judge jurisdiction of prizes in time of war, his office 
will be very important, and will require considerable abili- 
ties, as well as integrity. I say if intefidedy because it is 
omitted. '^ 

A few years after this time, the unhappy dissension arose 
which divided tliis nation into parties, called federal and 
anti-federal, or federal and democratic. 

The federal party was charged with entertaining aris- 
tocratic notions, and partialities for England; and with 
desiring to strengthen the executive branch of the govern- 
ment, and to depress the rights or disregard the will of the 
people. 
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in in the letter just' cited, what were judge 

it sentiments on the subject of the constitution, 

Kith his construction of the executive powers, ha 

lot sufficiently democratical. 

Been also, in the events of hit early years^ bow 

1 served the cause of the people against th« 

|)f the aristocracy and the royal power. 

I feelings towards the British nation, there is 

( the evidence which his actions afTorded, that 

led, instead of partiality and attachment, a deep 

Perhaps excessive animosity. Speaking of the 

■en England and France, in a letter to an intimate 

lid, "I wish most cordially to sco that proud, 

k-rannical nation," meaning England, "reduced to 

Ipcaco from her ancient and inveterate enemy." 

rinciples and sentiments, neither changed nor 
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certainly jsdge Chase waa al ike i 

a true rq^blkaa, bo lover af Eaghaij 

wamiy and mwaveriag feirraliat. 

His political opimoaa beiag ibaadei oa 
ardent teajperaaiffat did aol aaliBr him ta 
politiciaBf in a period af aaiTersal 
expressed kianelf freely aad fiwciblj am tha 
times, and nade auuiy caeauesbj so doing. 

In tlM year 1794» sobm aatoMmX of popalar 
at Baltnaore^ ocrawiofd a diagraocAd riot, in vUtfc tv<a 
Biea were tarred and feathered in the streeL Jadge Chaae 
took a stand oa this oecastoa highly haauaiahk to 
nessy and his resolute dctorflunatioa to assol^the 
efthelaw. Holdiag at this tia^, the oSce of chief jaige of 
the crisunal court, he tMk anaiaiit fior an iarcstigatiaa of 
the outrage; aad caased turo omb, of very rcspectahle stand' 
ing, and great popularity with the rulhig party, to he arrealed 
as ringleaders. 

The coart rooB was cro w d e d hy attny who had takn ac* 
tive parts in the riot, and hundreds of the saaae character 
wore about the oourt house, with dfuuM sad ifie^ aad with 
colours flying. The persons arrested refined to gire surety 
to aj^ear at the next court— <«Thcu,'' said the jadge, ^^you 
mostgotojaif One of the most opaleat dtizeus proposed 
himsdf as sarety, but the p r is on er refiised pemntting it, 
when the judge ordered thesherifTto take him to prison; the 
sheriff r^ied that he could not take him; the jadge then 
told him to aaaunon the posse comitatus to his assistance ; it 
was answered, he could get no one to sorre, — the judge then 
said, ^'sanunon nw, sir, I will be the posse comitatDS, I will 
take him to jail.'' A member of the bar, of the first re- 
spectability, then addrfssed the judge, adrising him to pass 
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ir, and intimiiting (o lijin, that ho spprab 
)pri»|)crly were in dntiger. "(lod Torbid,* 
rv]Ay of till) JudgO) " tliat my countrymen ■ 
ty of no dnriiig nn outrage; but, Riri wU 
iod, 1 will do my duty. — tlicy may dcatH 
7 may pull down my lioiiHn over my liesd^ 
kf a widuw uF my wife, and my children U 
1' iiT oik; ni»n is of little coniiiMgat^iice compij 
>ri of thv lawn of the land— with the blewl 

do my duty, bu the coniicqucnccB what 
,Mve the particM time to rcHeot upon the ll 
ipriety of yielding, nnd np])a)nt(.-d tiio nuc 
1. It vat ol)Hi-rvc<l that the morrow woo 
ill hi--tt«T day," iriilied Judge ChoHU, "to 

(jf our cdiintry ; I will mw:t you here, and 
lioune of my God !" Not ohtaining bccuHi 
nnci on Buiidiiy, he nml an exprow to thi 



jury. And, secoaAf , rf !i*v.njr ^rnlaiwl *e wll yf n^Mi^ 
by accepting and ei«rruHn«B> *r ^Im «inii% iirn*, T\vn tiitl*r»yir 
offices^ — chief jadtf. ^ Oift criminal :i\iir% md •:u»»;* .iiit'^ %f 
the general court r^ th<^ ^ar.»^ 

The reply of jurizft Ciix^A ^v.« iia:»'i<»:i "17 vni:j#»nrA na- 
deration and fimn^.^ Hft st"*!**!? r*m'.iiit»ft •:ii»ni uw wuvi 
they had gone bejond th« pmp^r *p^r» -j? thi»i,* dir^a. iw 
meddling nitfa Aorh ftohjert^ a.^ the brvMlrur >w 'URu^^^a. ;k;H( 
justified his censure of the ftberlfF as ^^\\ f^.^iritl«^« v. "ite 
extent that he had actually ottered it. 

In tlie conclusion of this reply he t/>Id tJrf^ jiry, "yvsi ii;Tl, 
gentlemen, continue to do your duty* and I 4!^iall per«en«re 
in mine; and you may be a^^HirM that n'> miAUk^tti fr^tntm 
of yoursy or resentment against mf. vIM prtrent mj !»a?ii»g 
respect for you a^ a bftdy^ 

In the year 179^, he va^ appoint^ by pnb%id*at WaA\if>g- 
ton to the oflire of an associate jadge of the iMprYiAe c/^^ar ^/f 
the United States. In this exalted <itati^fn he r»ntjT>g«9d 
about fifteen years, distinguished by the dignity and ability 
mtb which he performed ita functions. 

His decisions were seldom if ever reversed, his ability was 
conspicuous, his industry and integrity were unquestioned ; 
his legal opinions and instructions to juries were marked by 
sound sense, clear demonstrative logic, discrimination and 
kaming; expressed in perspicuous language, and delivered 
w ith remarkable impressiveness of manner. 

He may fairly be said to have been a great judge ; and 
was pronounced by a very distinguished lawyer of the Phil- 
adelphia bar, who was not his personal nor political friend, 
the *' greatest" that he had ever seen ; meaning, by that 
often misapplied term, the most prompt, sagacious and 
learned. 
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caped condemnation. 

The true cause of this incid<mt in his lift 
his habit of unreservedly expressing opinioi 
litics, and censuring freely where he thoi 
deserved. 

In the year 1800, ho held the circuit ( 
judge Peters, the district judge, at Phil 
among the prisoners to bo tried was Johr 
been charged with treason in raising an ins 
the general government. 

Fries had already been tried and convict 
Iredell and Peters ; but a new trial had bee 
count of some irregularities on the part of a 
prisoner had been strenuously defended by M 
Dallas, lawyers of distinguished talents, wl 
cause on a point of law, and admitting or 
the facts, had contended that all his misd' 
the legal definition of treason. 

The court had on that occasion given an 
ment on the law of treason, which had bee 
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ney^ of the judgment which he had formed respecting the 
law. 

With the approbation of judge Peters, therefore, he caused 
three copies to be made of his opinion, of which, when the 
court met, he gave one to Mr. Lewis, and one to Mr. Rawle^ 
the district attorney, reserving the other avowedly for the 
use of the jury that should be impanneled. He told the law- 
yers, however, that he did not mean to prohibit their argu- 
ing the matter to the court or to the jury. 

Mr. Lewis and Mr. Dallas, knowing that their client's 
case was desperate, immediately refused to attempt any de- 
fence, declaring that the cause had been prejudged. The 
next day judge Chase, finding the lawyers had, as judge Pe- 
ters expressed it, ** taken the stud," endeavoured to prevail 
on them to proceed with the cause, assuring them of every 
possible privilege and indulgence; but they thought the 
chance of obtaining a pardon would be better if Fries were 
convicted without any attempt at a defence, and they knew 
there was little hope of producing a result different from the 
former verdict. 

Fries was tried without counsel, declining to allow others 
to be assigned for him ; and convicted ; but afterwards par- 
doned by the president. 

The justification of judge Chase's conduct, in this matter, 
was very plain, to impartial spectators. 

He had no motive for desiring to injure the prisoner, or to 
prevent him from having a fair trial. His uniform practice 
had been to war against the proud, not the abject. Stem 
and severe as he was in the administration of justice, he 
never had been known to bo cruel or oppressive. In appriz- 
ing the counsel beforehand, of his opinions, he only did what 
the customary charge to the grand jury always does, and much 
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The congress were at that time in session, I 
arena of licensed animadversion, the political 
judge did not think of insinuating a censure, 
after, this was made the pn»minent article of a 
charging him with conduct '^ arbitrary, oppi 
justf'' and with having brought disgrace on t 
the American bench. 

In the course of the same spring, he held the < 
the Virginia district One Callender had publ 
what was called a libel, of a very atrocious chars 
president ; and was tried for it at this court. Ji 
of course, heard of the man and of the publicat 
consider himself bound by any obligation of la\ 
suppress his opinion of both. He approached 
ever, with no wish for the success of any thii 
Certain technic&l questions arose as to the c( 
juryman and the admission of evidence, whicl 
pened to rule in such a way as was not pn 
views of the prisoner's counsel, who besides be 
cd by his decisions upon these points, were 
energy and abruptness of his manner. 
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for bim to give a cbarge to the grand jury, instructing them 
in the definitions of the crimes to which their attention would 
probably be directed. 

The sedition law was at this period in force; a severe and 
impolitic law, it may be said to have been ; and as it proved, 
an unfortunate enactment for the principal promoters and de- 
fenders of it* Still it was the law of the land, and judge 
Chase was bound to carry it into execution. It may be pre- 
sumed, too, that he felt no repugnance towards this perform- 
ance of his duty. The law resembled in its principles the 
resolutions of congress passed in 1778, which, as we have 
seen, were founded on a report, in the preparation of which 
he had joined^ and were directed against the disaffected 
Quaii;ers, whose solo offence was indiscreet or mischievous 
talking, and who were treated on that occasion with quite 
as much severity as was contemplated against the objects of 
the sedition law. 

Judge Chase had always been in favour of strong mea- 
sures, in the pursuit of what he thought a good object. 
Thus, we have seen him in 1765, joining if not leading a 
mob, in the insult to the stamp distributor ; afterwards in 
1777, he proposed to comjiel the tories to lend to congress, 
by making loan-oiKce certificates a tender in all cases, so 
that, if A, a whig, owed B, a tory, instead of paying him 
money, which B would not lend to tfie continental govern- 
ment, he might pay the money into the treasury, and give B 
a loan-office certificate ; a high handed measure certainly, 
this would have been, but the end would perhaps have justi- 
fied the means. So again in 1778, he recommended the ar- 
rest of the Quakers; in 1794, he insisted on the imprison- 
ment of the Baltimore rioters, and it is not surprising that 
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He also inveighed against the alteration that had been 
made in the judiciary system of the union, and argued fully 
Against doctrines ^hich ho ascribed to the political leaders 
of the majority. 

In January 1804^ Mr. Randolph, incited by political ani- 
anosity, moved in the house of representatives, for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to inquire into the official character 
>f judge Chase, and assured the house that there was ground 
for an impeachment. 

The committee made their report on the sixth of March, 
recommending an impeachment; and on the twenty-sixth, 
the articles of impeachment, six in number, were reported. 
At the opening of the next session, Mr. Randolph renewed 
the matter, and two new articles were added. In due pro- 
cess of time and form, the senate was organized as a court, 
and he was put on his trial, which began on the second of 
January, and continued, after an adjournment, on the fourth 
of February, till the first of Marcii, 1805. 

The accusations were all founded upon the conduct which 
we have mentioned, at Philadelphia, Newcastle, Richmond 
and Baltimore, but attributed the worst of motives for that 
conduct wliich we have described as proceeding only from an 
earnest, and perhaps excessive love of justice, and zeal for 

political truth. 

The details of the trial could not be given here, without 
swelling this memoir to an unreasonable extent. The utmost 
efforts of Mr. Randolph and the other managers were exerted 
to produce a conviction, and it was said that much reliance 
was placed on the spirit of party, and great exertions made 
to obtain an agreement among the majority to seize this op- 
portunity of crushing a political foe, that had never spared 
his reproaches of their policy, their principles or their cha- 
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difficulty be withheld by his counsel from breaking out in 
open maledictions and scorn, before the high tribunal that 
was to decide upon his official character. 

From this time he continued in the undisturbed exercise of 
bis judicial functionsi which he discharged with undiminished 
ability; and endeared to his family and his friends by the 
kindness and generosity of his private life and the charm of 
bis conversation^ which was singularly instructive and agree- 
able. 

Among his virtues, may be included a heartfelt piety and 
firm belief in the truths of Christianity. Asa member of St 
Paul's parish, he was at all times ready to afford his useful 
assistance and advice gratuitously to the vestry, on occasions 
of difficulty and embarrassment. 

In the year 1811, his health gradually failed ; his disease 
was slow in its progress, but of a nature to threaten cer- 
tain dissolution. In the spring of this year he was com- 
pelled by increasing debility to forego his favourite exercise 
of riding on horseback; but continued to take the air daily 
in an open carriage. On these occasions he was always 
attended by one of his family, and being an entliusiastic ad- 
mirer of the charms of nature, he discoursed with animation 
on the scenes that presented themselves before him. He was 
well aware that he had not long to remain with his family, 
and frequently conversed upon the subject, expressing' him- 
self with confidence and hope as a christian. 

A short time beforo his deatli, he expressed a desire to 
receive the sacrament, and held several conversations on the 
subject with the clergymen of the episcopal church, in Bal- 
timore. It wiLS accordingly administered to him by the late 
Dr. Bend, after which he.dcclai*ed that he was in peace and 
charity with all mankind. 
Vol. IV.— O 
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WILLIAM PACA. 



WrLiiiAM PACA9 the second son of John Paca, of Harford 
county, in the state of Maryland^ was born on tlio thirty- 
first of October, in the year 1740. 

His father was possessed of largo estates, and held an 
office of trust and profit under the provincial government ; 
and being sensible of the advantages of a good education, 
spared no expense or pains to procure for his children the 
best instruction that the country could supply. 

William was sent to the college at Philadelphia, then in 
high repute under the presiding care of the learned and elo- 
quent Dr. William Smith, and was placed under the special 
superintendence of colonel White, father of the venerable 
bishop White, who watched over him with parental anx- 
iety. 

He was graduated as a bachelor of arts on the eighth of 
Jane^ 1759, in the nineteenth year of his age, and imme- 
diately afterwards commenced the study of the law, at Anna- 
polis, In the office of Stephen Bordlcy, one of the most pro- 
found lawyers of his time. 

Mr. Paca continued to be an industrious student for four 
years, in the course of which [leriod he contracted a matri- 
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The citiiehs having chosen those two yonng men to be 
their members of the legislature^ kt the same time appointed 
Ihem to convey their approbation to the able advocate of the 
rights of the people, in opposition to the prerogative of the 
crown ; and their letter to Mr. Carroll asserts the doctrine, 
which was still to be established through years of blood- 
shed and privation, that the imposition or regulation of a tax, 
by executive authority, was an act of tyranny not to be en- 
dured. The occasion which led to this early assertion of sound 
principles, and which subsequently produced an important 
occurrence in which Mr. Paca was the chief actor, deserves 
some explanation and detail. To understand it fully it will 
be necessary to advert to the organization of the provincial 
government, and the means possessed by the government and 
people to maintain or resist oppression. 

The government, as established by the charter in 1632, al- 
though well guarded against any interference on the part of 
the king and parliament over its domestic concerns, did not 
promise the same security against proprietary usurpation. 
The people had no share in the administration, except that 
the popular legislative branch belonged exclusively to them; 
no law could be passed without their consent This privi- 
lege was exercised by deputies, duly elected by the peo- 
ple, and forming the '^ house of burgesses," or lower 
house of assembly. There was a second legislative branch, 
called the upper house, the members of which held their 
places at the will of the proprietor, as did every other officer 
in the government, down to the lowest constable. 

The proprietor himself generally resided in England, and 
exercised a power of dissenting fi*om laws, after they had 
passed through all the authorities hei*e; and his governor, in 
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appeals and fair representations could have been nade to the 
king, perhaps he would in most instances have taken aide 
with the colonists. 

At the period above alluded to, between the year^ 1770 
and 1772, there were, before the Maryland public, two sub- 
jects of great interest, independent of those which brought on 
the American war. The one related to an ancient act of as- 
sembly, by which a general poll tax had been laid for the 
support of the Maryland clergy belonging to the church of 
England, as established by law. This ouglit to be mentioned 
for the purpose of reference to a learned opinion given by 
Mr. Paca in the year 1772 ; when he contended against two 
very great lawyers, Daniel Dulany and James Hulliday, 
that the act never had validity ; it having been passed by a 
Maryland assembly after its dissolution by the death of 
William the third. The three opinions, which are very 
much at length and full, may be found in a compilation 
published in England by George Chalmers; entitled the 
*' Opinions of eminent lawyers on various points of English 
jurisprudence.'' The perusal of Mr. Paca's opinion will 
satisfy any prqfessional man that he was a well educated and 
profound lawyer. But as the act of asseihbly had been in 
operation for many years, he could do but little more than 
utter an unavailing denunciation. On the other interesting 
topic, which produced the incident above alluded tOf hb la- 
bours were not in vain. 

Mr. George Chalmers, who published the above opinions^ 
as also a valuable work called ^'Political Annals,'' was a law- 
yer settled in Baltimore at the time of the revolution. Ha 
took side against the country, went to England, and was 
employed for many years at the plantation board ; amongst 
whose papers, he probably found these documents, as als» 
Vol. IV.— P 
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Notwithstanding thefio warnings, the governor issued his 
proclamation, and in the midst of the irritation occasioned by 
it, the scene above alluded to was exhibited in Annapolis. 
The country gentlemen affected to consider the proclamation 
so abominably odious to freemen, tliat it deserved nothing 
better than a gibbet; they accordingly, having a crowd of 
citizens, with Mr. Paca and Mr. Chase at their heady 
in open day formed a procession, taking with them the said 
proclamation, written on a conspicuous paper, with a small 
coffin, and proceeded to a gallows erected for the purpose, 
just outside the city, hanged it thereon by a halter, the usual 
time that amalefacitor is suspended, then cut it down, enclos- 
ed it in the coffin, and buried it under the gallows, — minute 
gUns firing from an elegant armed schooner, belonging to 
Mr. Paca, during the whole ceremony. Tlie gentlemen then 
marched back to the city in order, and passed the rest of the 
day in festivity. 

It may seem extraordinary that there should have been an 
armed vessel so long before the revolutionary war. It hap- 
pened in this way: the gentlemen whose estates wore situat- 
ed on the navigable waters of the Chesapeake, contended 
with each other for superiority in their bay boats; and Mr. 
Paca put small ordnance on board his, for a distinction; so 
that when he came to Anna|Milis, his arrival was frequently 
announced by the sound of cannon. 

At this juncture, there were doubtless many of the proprie- 
tor's adherents, perhaps the governor himself, in the city ; 
his party, strong in numbers, and some of them high spirited 
men, were quick to resent any thing like a personal indignity, 
and amongst them there was a gentleman of fine talents, a 
native citizen of much wealth, and descended from a pa- 
triotic family, who had been educated in England, with a 
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than a century ; and no colonists in America had a befter 
knowledge of them, or were more resolute in their ddence ; 
their history is little known, because it was like a family 
quarrel, and unheard of except witliin their own boundaries ; 
whereas, that of the other colonies, except Pennsylvania, was 
from the beginning, with the king himself, and of course a 
subject of greater notoriety. There may yet arise some one 
to tell their tale. 

When the act of parliament which closed the port of 
Boston was first heard of, a convention of deputies from the 
patriotic portion of the community in each county of Mary- 
land, assembled for the purpose of consultation. The senti* 
ment of indignation against this act of vindicative tyranny 
was universal, as was the feeling of sympathy for the injured 
Bostonians; no definite course could, however,* yet be pointed 
out, as the most likely to lead to a redress of grievance ; but 
a congress of the several colonies having preceded, if not 
occasioned, the repeal of the stamp act, a few years before, a 
similar measure at once suggested itself to the minds of all. 
The committee of correspondence of Massachusetts had writ- 
ten letters, proposing such an assembly to be held at Phi- 
ladelphia; and the Maryland convention, acceding to the 
plan, appointed Mr. Paca, along with Mr. Chase and three 
others, to attend the congress, ^^to effect one general plan of 
conduct, operating on the commercial connexion of the colo- 
nies with the mother country, for the relief of Boston and 
the preservation of American liberty.^' 

The proceedings of that illustrious congress are too well 
known, to require that they should be detailed here. The object 
in view was condliationy and a chief part of the business trans- 
acted during the session, was the preparation of the eloquent 
addresses or memorials to the king, the people of Great 
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Scarcely had be liberty to withdraw bis close attention 
from the peculiar difficulties of the south, before he was ap- 
pointed to attend to an alarm from the colony of New York. 
And while he was devoting his mind to these duties, his purse 
was open to the use of his public spirited countrymen ; a vo- 
lunteer corps of whom he and his friend Chase supplied with 
rifles, at an expense of nearly a thousand dollars. 

Mr. Paca was. during the year 1775, and part of 1776, re- 
strained from openly advocating that national independence 
to which lie was looking forward with such anxious hope, and 
for the attainment of which he was labouring so zealously in 
all tlie affairs appertaining to a state of actual war, that were 
agitated in congress. 

The people of Maryland were not yet ready for a step so 
decisive as a total renunciation of the royal authority ; and 
it having been rumoured that such a plan was advocated by 
some rash persons, the convention early in the year 1776, in 
great alarm least the young men that represented that pro« 
vince in congress should join in such a measure, tied them up 
by instructions whicli strictly enjoined upon them not to con- 
sent to any proposition for declaring the colonies indepen- 
dent; a resolution was at the same time adopted, that Mary- 
land " would not be bound by the vote of a majority of con- 
gress to declare independency," acconlpanied with strong 
professions of loyalty and affection towards the king and 
mother country, and an assertion that Maryland did not en- 
tertain any views or desire of independency. 

Under this galling bondage were Mr. Paca and his col- 
leagues obliged to rest. They did not resign, because they 
hoped for a change in the wishes of their constituents, and 
they feared to vacate those places which might be filled. 
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gate his cordial vote in favour of the propofiition, and 
inscribed hie name upon the declaration, which is destined to 
be read by the remotest posterity. 

On the day when the declaration was dated, Mr. Paca was 
re-elected a delegate, and within a few weeks lie had the 
satisfiEuction to see a resolution of the Maryland convention, 
approving of the decisive step, and pledging the lives and 
fortunes of the members in support of it He was again chosen 
on the fifteenth of Noveniber of the same year, and on the fif- 
teenth of February, 1777, and continued to be an active and 
efficient member of congress, during that season of severe 
trial and anxiety; He finally retired firom congress at the 
close of the following year. 

Nor was it merely in the general councils of the confedera- 
tion that Mr. Paca took part during this period. He was 
at the same time actively employed in maintaining the good 
canse among the citizens of his own state, encouraging theip 
to persevere and employing all the resources of his mind to 
combat with the unceasing difficulties into which the declara- 
tion of independence had thrown them. Although an actual 
delegate in congress, he served as a member of the council of 
safety, whose duty it was made to regulate all operations for 
the security of the state, and to provide for its safety and de- 
fnice; employing his personal exertions for the fulfilment of 
his trust, and animating his countrymen by his seal as well 
as by th6 readiness with which he embarked and risqued his 
large and much exposed property. In the month of August 
1776, after. having affixed his name to the declaration of In- 
dependence, he went to the state convention assembled at 
Annapolis, and as a delegate from that city, took a promi- 
nent part in the discussions on, and formation of a new con- 
stitution founded on the change of government. In this con- 
Vot. IV— ^Q 
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porformed with singular discretion, and witli iiniuiiieaclied 
correctness and integrity. His decisions met with the ap« 
probation of foreig^n governments and jurists, and several of 
them were so much esteemed as to draw from the count de 
Yergennes, at that time prime minister of France, an expres- 
sion of high admiration, whicli he directed the chevalier de 
la Luzerne, the envoy of that nation, to communicate in bis 
name to Mr. Paca. 

From his duties to the confederation, he was soon recalled 
to fulfil tlie more immediate claims of liis own fellow citizens. 
On- the fifteenth November, 1782, he was chosen governor of 
his native state. The manner in which he porformed the duties 
of this office was full of dignity and simplicity ; his attention 
was always strict and his judgment careful and correct. 
But he did not think it suflicient to confine himself, merely 
to those acts which a strict interpretation of official requisites 
might have demanded. He took especially under his care, 
the interests of literature and religion, which had of course 
suffered a rude shock, during the long war that had pro- 
vailed, and the overthrow or change of many existing inM- 
tutions. He promoted, both by his public efforts and by his 
private donations, tlie cstablislimcnt of a college, named after 
tho ** father of his country," at Chestertown, on tlie Eastern 
Shore of Maryland; and at the first commencement for con- 
ferring degrees held within its walls, he had the gratification 
of receiving from the youthful graduates a grateful expres- 
sion of their feelings, and an uncx])ected tribute to his worth. 
**1lo you,'' said tlio young gentleman turning to Mr. Paca, 
as he delivered the valedictory address, on behalf of his com- 
panions; ''to you in particular, most excellent sirf who 
(yourself a scholar and a patron of litcratui'c, and filling the 
seat of government in this state with dignity and virtue,) 
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accept office. General Washiagtmi^ kctiv ia^ daftrf 4i^. 
tweaty-fourth of December, 17^9, a»l w ia the MLvwia^ 
tenas: 

^Sir — ^The office of judge of the ihstrv,t omn ia aad far 
the district of Maryland, haTiDg ber,^MB« Taraiytf I kar« a{^ 
pointed you to fill the same, and your o»Bu.mon tfaere&ir 
is enclosed. 

^ Tou will obsenre that the commmion which m noa- traikff- 
mitted to you, is limited to the end of the next session of the 
senate of the United States. This is rendered necessary by 
the constitution, which authorizes the president of the VmXtA 
States to fill up such Tacancies as may happen during the 
recess of the senate ; and appointments so made shall expire 
at the end of the ensuing session, unless confirmed by the 
senate. Howeycr, there cannot be. the smallest doubt, but 
the senate will readily ratify and confirm this apfiointmcnt. 
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mission in the usual farm shall lie forwanlDd; 
ume. Sir, it 13 unnecessary for me to ailvaoc* 
to sliew the high importaDce of tlie judicial 
ational government, and of couree, the neces- 
reapectahle and influential characters placed 
t offices of it And as I have not a doubt but 
s of doing every thing in your power to pro- 
iness and welfare of our country, I flatter 
1 accept this appointment. I am &c." 
790, he held the first circuit court, with judge 
ircme court, and continued in the regular and 
jf his judicial duties from that time until the 
n, in tlie sixtieth year of hia age, and with 
aired, and a rliaractcr untarnished, he fell a 
e, leaving to his family the inheritance of a 
1 for the virtues of public and private life, and 
he example of a superior mind, devoted with 
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noble taflk had been performed, and were, in a measure, over- 
looked by their compeers, whose attention was engrossed 
by the events of an anxious period, involving their own 
safety as well as tlio freedom and honour of their country. 

In such instances, however, the immediate friends of the 
retiring patriot have generally cherished the remembrance of 
such peculiarities as belonged to him ; and however undiversi- 
Vol. IV.— R 
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The patriots who conducted our revoluiioiif were generally 
men of exceeding modesty. Notwithstanding the importance 
of their actions, many of them arc now distinguished in rc- 
collcctioo- by little that is peculiar in character or conduct. 
The diversity of talent and disposition, was not always dis- 
cernible among men drawn fortli from the privacy of domestic 
life, by the same public emergency, and moving with such 
unanimity as prevented any one from standing out conspi- 
cuously before the rest. 

"Where all were ready to go forward, there could scarcely 
be any leaders ; and in so harmonious an assembly as the 
first congress, the particular characteristics of each member 
were not easily to be inferred from his votes. 

It has happened, therefore, that some of those excellent 
persons returned to tlie shades of private life when their 
noble task had been performed, and were, in a measure, over- 
looked by their compeers, whose attention was engrossed 
by the events of an anxious period, involving their own 
safety as well as tlio freedom and honour of- their country. 

In such instances, however, the immediate friends of the 
retiring patriot have generally clierished the remembrance of 
such peculiarities as belonged to him ; and however undiversi- 
Vol. IV.— R 



bered with more unqaalified respect hj a < 
friends, whose exalted characters give an 
to their approbation. 

He was lineally descended from Willi; 
vernor of Maryland, during the protectora 
well, and was tlie son of David Stone, < 
Charles county, Maryland. 

His mother was a sister of Daniel of S 
a gentleman of distinction under both t 
state governments, being for many yeai 
agent in the province, a member of the ex( 
one of the judges of the provincial court : 
president of the state senate, delegate to co 
ber of the convention wliich formed the f 

He was born in the year 1743, and 
early youth for the zealous pursuit of knov 
industry, which continued to distinguisl 
whole of his life. 

It is asserted, that in his boyhood, at 
his anxiety to acquire a classical educati 
to induce him, contrary to the prejudice! 
CA* IiHIa valiip. on an arnuaintance wit 
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with Latin and Greek, to rise at dawiii saddle his horsey and 
appear in school with the other pupils. An opportunity of 
acquiring this education, was the only inheritance which ho 
ever received from his parents ; although his fatlier, was pos- 
sessed of a large estate in land. According to tlie opinion 
then entertained of the rights of primogeniture, Fointon 
Manor became the property of Samuel, the elder son, of a 
former marriage; and Thomas, when removed from the 
school of Mr. Blaizedel, found himself under the necessity 
of borrowing money in order to prosecute the study of law. 
This he did in the city of Annapolis, under the auspices of 
Thomas Johnson, for whom he ever afterwards manifested a 
filial regard. He commenced the practice of the law in 
Frederick town, in Maryland, and after two years he re- 
moved to Charles, county in the same state. During these 
two years, he liquidated the debt contracted while acquir- 
ing his legal education ; and in the year 1771, previous 
to his removal, he married Margaret Brown, the youngest 
daughter of Dr. Gustavus Brown, of that county. The only 
property which this lady possessed, was the sum of one thou- 
sand pounds sterling. He was married in his twenty-eighth 
year, and his practice at tliat time was neither extensive nor 
lucrative. Great expectations were, however, entertained of 
him at this time. His decorous deportment, his great indus- 
try and attention to business, his steady, and perfectly cor- 
rect habits, his manly and independent conduct^ and above 
all, the opinion that was generally possessed, of his inflexible 
and incorruptible integrity, inspired hopes, that were never 
disappointed, tliat he was destined to bo an honour and orna- 
ment to his profession and his country. After his marriage, 
he purchasedja farm, near the village of Poi*t Tobacco. Upon 
this farm his family, with four of his infant brothers, resided 



cooBtry, 

The following letter, dated the twenty 
1775, was written at Annapolis, while he 
the 3Iary land assembly, and was addresse 

<' We have this day received a confirmat 
contest between the king's troops, and tl 
England ; and I am afraid it is too true, 
both England and America, to a state ¥ 
either, ever wished to see ; how it will te: 
knows. My heart is with you, and I m 
power to see you, but many gentlemen in 
stay to assist in deliberation on those im] 
wish to do my duty, and shall be obliged t 
than I expected, but I hope to see you on i 
new occurs. 

^ We have accounts, that numbers of p€ 
both sides ; which I am apprehensive, will 
of a reconciliation between this and the n 
situation of affairs, which all thinking mei 

^* I wished to have heard from you, by 
you thought I would be in Charles before 1 
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We muflt do our besty and leave the event to Hioiy who rules 
the afiairs of men. I am in haste, most affectionately youn^ 

He had not at this date commenced his career as a mem- 
ber of congress. 

The excitement produced by the stamp act had been shared 
by him in a great degree proportioned to the ardent tempera- 
ment of youth, and though too young at that time to take any 
part in public affairs, his political principles were fixed by 
the discussions to which he was then a listeneri and the 
strong feeling of indignation, against the British ministry 
which he then imbibed. 

■ 

It was not, however, until after the Boston port bill, and 
tlie other aggressions of the year 1774, that Mr. Stone came 
prominently forward into public life. 

He was not a member of the congress of that year, but 
was added, along with Robert Goldsborough, to the delega- 
gation of Maryland, by a vote of the provincial deputies ou 
the eighth of December, 1774, and took his seat accordingly 
on the fifteentli of the following May. 

The powers with wliich these delegates were invested 
seemed sufficiently ample, they being authorised to consent 
and agree to all measures which that congress might deem 
necessary and effectual, to obtain a redress of American 
grievances ; and it was declared in the resolution appointing 
them, that the province bound itself to execute to the utmost 
of its power, all resolutions which the congress might 
adopt 

Mr. Stone attended punctually the meetings of the con- 
gress, and gave his time and attention faithfully to the do- 



dence bad not yet become at all palatable 
the] proTincial conrerence did not su 
made this appointment, that their chose 
suffer themselves to be carried away 
deemed so extravagant an enthusiasm, ai 
measure. 

Towards the close of the year ir75, ho 
of an entire separation from Great Brita 
ject of very general discussion, both as 
probability, and it was discovered that t 
gates were much disposed to encounter tli 
upon a contest so unequal and even des 
considered by many of their constituents, 
circumstance, the convention determined 1 
specific and strict instructions, and the f 
cordingly prepared, and received the sane 
tion, whose sentiments they well represei 

^^ The convention, taking into their mo 
ration the present state of the unhapp} 
Great Britain and the united colonies, 1 
deliver you their sentiments, and to instri 

points, relative to vonr canAurt in rnutrt*t 
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the present controversy were Imid by the aiobtrjr and ftir^ 
liament or Great Britain, has most stronglj endeared to «• 
that form of government from whence these blessings hare 
been derived, and makes us ardently wish for a reconciliar 
tion with the mother country, upon terms that may ensure to 
these colonies an equal aud permanent freedom* 

^^To this constitution we are attached, not merely by 
habit, but by principle^ being in our judgments persuaded^ 
it is, of all known systems^ best calculated to secure the 
liberty of the subject, to guard against despotism on the one 
hand, and licentiousness on the other. 

'^ Impressed with these sentiments, we warmly recommend 
to you, to keep constantly in your view tlie avowed end and 
purpose for which these colonies originally associated, the 
redress of American grievances, and securing the rights of 
the colonists. 

^^ As upon the attainment of these great objects, we shall 
think it our greatest happiness to be thus firmly united to 
Great Britain, we think proper to instruct you, that should 
any proposition be happily made by the crown or parliament^ 
that may lead to, or lay a rational and probable ground for 
reconciliation, you use your utmost endeavours to cultivate 
and improve it into a happy settlement and lasting amity, 
taking care to secure the colonies against the exercise of the 
right assumed by parliament to tax them, and to alter and 
change their charters, constitutions, and internal polity, 
without their consent, powers incompatable with the essen- 
tial securities of the lives, liberties, and properties of the 
colonists. 

** We farther instruct you, that you do not witliout the pre- 
vious knowledge and approbation of the convention of this 
province, assent to any proposition to declare these colonies 



jouy tf all shall be then attending in con 
thought absolutely necessary for the preset 
ties of the united colonies; and should 
colonies in congress against such your ju( 
declare these colonies independent of tbi 
Britain, or to make or enter into alliance 
power, or into any union or confederation 
which may necessarily lead to a separatioi 
country, then we instruct you immediate!; 
yention of tliis province, and repair thereto 
tion and resolve, and lay the same before th 
for tlieir consideration, and tliis conventioi 
province bound by such majority in congr 
presentative body of the province in ( 
thereto. 

*^ Desirous as we are of peace with Gr 
safe and honourable terms, we wish you 
instruct you, to join with the other colonies 
operations as may be judged proper and 
common defence, until such a peace can be 

'^ At the same time that we assure you w 
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can conceive no case to e^ist in ivhich it would be of more 
importance to exercise this right than the presenti nor any 
in which' we can suppose the representative would more 
willingly acquiesce in the exercise of it. Wc therefore in- 
struct you^ that you move for, and endeavour to obtain a 
resolve of congress, that the votes given by the colonies on 
every question agitated in congress, shall appear upon the 
jenmals thereof; and if such resolve be obtained, that you, 
at the expense of this province, procure copies of the said 
journals, except sucli parts thereof as relate to military 
operations, and measures taken to procure arms and ammu- 
nition, and from time to time lay the same before the con- 
ventions of this province, showing the part you, as repre- 
sentatives of this province, take in such questions. 

''And we farther instruct you to move for, and endeavour 
to obtain a resolve of congress, that no person who holds 
any military command in the continental, or any provincial 
regular forces, or marine service, nor any person who holds 
01* enjoys any office of profit under the continental congress, 
or under any government assumed since the present contro- 
versy with Great Britain began, or whicli shall hereafter 
be assumed, or who directly or indirectly receives the profits, 
or any part of the profits of such command or office, shall, 
during the time of his holding or receiving the same, be 
eligible to sit in congress." 

Between the date of these instructions and the middle of 
the ensuing May, great efforts were made to induce the con- 
vention to assent to the scheme of independence; but the 
professions of loyalty previously made in this colony, were 
perfectly sincere, and the attachment to the royal govern- 
ment was so strong, that the instructions, instead of being 
Vol. IV S 



rc8ol vedy ^* That as this conti ition ia 111 
a reanion with Great Bri on const! 
would most etTectually secure the righti 
increase the strength, and promote th 
whole empire, objects which this provin< 
view^ the said deputies are bound and 
tliemselves by the instructions given to tl 
tion in its session of December last, in t 
if the said instructions were particularly 
At the moment when these cautious 
adopted by the Maryland convention, ti 
gross were, in effect, proclaiming an it 
nent* The resolution of the fifteenth of 
all authority of the crown had ceased, an< 
sary for each colony to frame a constitui 
for itself, could not be construed to sigi 

" Mr. Stone concurred with his colleag 
of this bold and important step, and use 
endeavours to procure the adoption, by the 
land, of a form of civil government simili 
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In the latter end of June, the example of Virginia on Uie 
one bandy and of Pennsylvania on the other^ proved irre- 
sistible, and Maryland was obliged to recall her instructionsy 
and agree to the assertion of a free and independent govern- 
ment. The convention accordingly — ^though with manifest 
reluctance— resolved, '^That the instructions given to their, 
deputies be recalled, and the restrictions therein contained, 
removed ; and that the deputies of said colony, or any three 
or more of them, be authorized and impowered to concur 
' with the other united colonies, or a majority of them, in 
declaring the united colonies free and independent states ; in 
forming such further compact and confederation between 
ihem; in making foreign alliances, and in adopting such 
other measures as shall be adjudged necessary for securing 
the liberties of America ; and that said colony will hold itself 
bound by the resolutions of th*e majority of the united colonies 
in the premises; provided the sole and exclusive right of 
Tq;ulating the internal government and police of tliat colony 
be reserved to the people thereof/^ 

The Maryland delegates, after this, being left free to vote 
according to their wishes, recorded their names in favour of 
independence, upon the imperishable document which in elo- 
quent language sets forth the ** reasons that impelled them 
to the separation/' 

On the day which saw this proud manifesto issued, Mr. 
Stone and his colleagues were re-elected, and in the ardour 
of feeling at that moment prevalent, the convention forgot 
to limit their powers by any prudential restraints. Mr. 
Stone, though not a prominent man in congress, was ap- 
pointed on several important committees, such as that to 
consider the propriety and expediency of augmenting the 



culty, than the formation of the confeders 
Entire harmony, was, at all sacriflcesy to 1 
sential to the possibility of success in the 
a diversity of sentiments almost boundless 
the representatives of different interests rei 
of the intended compact. 

The peculiar responsibility of Mr. Stone 
Maryland delegate in the committee, when 
Maryland were particularly hostile to th 
with conditions that it was found impossib 
the other states, may easily bo Appreciated 

The anxiety and trouble occasioned to 
to the committee which had the laborious 
tion, are strongly portrayed in the letter 
gress to the respective states, in order to 
of the plan, as they had, after infinite co 
arranged the articles. 

'•This business,'' they observe, "equi 
important, has in its progress, been attci 
mon embarrassments and delay, which 
solicitude and ]>ersevcring diligence could 
form a permanent union, accommodated t 
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. ^ Hardly is it to be expected that any plan, in the variety 
of provisions -essential to our union, should exactly cor- 
respond with the maxims and political views of every par- 
ticular state. Let it be remarked, that after the most careful 
inquiry and the fullest information, this is proposed as tlie 
best which coOld be adapted to the circumstances of all ; and 
as that alone which affords any tolerable prospect of general 
ratification. 

^Permit us then earnestly to recommend these articles to 
the immediate and dispassionate attention of tlie legis- 
latures of the respective states. Let them bo candidly re- 
viewed under a sense of the difficulty of combining, in one 
general system, tlic various sentiments and interests of a con- 
tinent divided into so many sovereign and independent com- 
munities, under a conviction of the absolute necessity of 
uniting all our councils and all our strength to maintain and 
defend our common liberties : let them be examined with a 
liberality becoming brethren and fellow citizens surrounded 
by the same imminent dangers, contending for the same 
illustrious prize, and deeeply interested in being forever 
bound and connected together by ties the most intimate and 
indissoluble; and, finally, let them be adjusted with the 
temper and magnanimity of wise and patriotic legislators, 
who, while they are concerned for the prosperity of their 
own more immediate circle, are capable of rising superior 
to local attachments, when they may bo incompatible with 
the safety, happiness, and glory of the general confederacy. 

^' We have reason to regret the time which has elapsed in 
preparing this plan for consideration : with additional soli- 
citude we look forward to tliat which must be necessarily 
spent before it can be ratified. Every motive loudly calls 
upon us to hasten its conclusion* 
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had ptMed awaj^ reemrcd to thdr fbmtr jealov^jr of their 
ddegates i» oURgrew ; and althMgli it was too late mw to 
reetrict them aa to Beamirea of hostilitj towanle Great Bri* 
taioy yet dioea to limit their powers as the fomatioii of a 
confederation, and also to hint to then the possibility of re- 
tracing their stops, and agreeing to an accomuHMlation with 
the royal gotenment * ' 

The contest fin* freedom had now gone so far» that it wan 
frequently called a ** glorioas war*' — ^the Maryland conven* 
tlon still termed it an ^ unhappy difference,'' and were an- 
xious to accommodato it on an^f iermsf that a miyority of con- 
gress might be brooght to approve. 

Tho resolution which indicated this stoto of feeling was 
in the following terms: **Thui thesud delegates, [Mr. Stone 
and his six colleagues] or any ihree or more of them, be au- 
thorised and empowered to concur with the otiier United 
Stotes, or a miyority of them in forming a confederation, and 
in maktog foreign alliances ; provided that such confederation 
when formed be not binding upon this stete without tlie assent 
of the general assembly ; and the said delegates or any tlireo 
or more of them are also authorized and empowered to con- 
cur In any measures which may be resolved on by congress 
for carrying on the war witli Great Britain, and securing 
the liberties of the United States, reserving always to tids 
stoto the sole and exclusive right of regulating the internal 
police thereof And the said delegates or any three or more 
of them are hereby authorized and empowered, notwithstond- 
ing any measure heretofore talccn, to concur with the congress 
or a minority of tiiem, in accommodating our unhappy differ- 
ence with Grroat Britain, on such terms as the congress or a 
mi^rity of them shall think proper.'' 
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■<}, however, that no accommodatioTi of Uis 
cncc" was 'made at all inconsistent witi 
lis of congress. The fears of tlie Maryland 
not rralizerl, though it must btf confessei 
1 newly e«tal»liahe(l nation wore, for sgme 
iiraging aflpect. 

^ was again re-elected in February, 1777 
; tlii3 tour of duty, and seeing the ronfedw 
(1 upon in rongress, he left this scene of u 
-nppnintment, and became a member of the B 
lire, where the plan of the confederation mel 
position, and required the aid of all its ft 

ri) in the legislature wnrc important, and 1 
Ills duties there, he wan distinguished by the 

riPstnesH. and patriofir dpvotrdness, which 
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argument. There was a severe trial of skill between the 
senate and the house of delegates, on the subject of confiscat* 
in^ British property. The senate for several sessions unani- 
mously rejected bills passed by the house of delegates for that 
purpose ; many, very long and tart« wei*c the messages from 
Nuic to the other body, on this subject ; the whole of which, 
were on the part of the senate, the work of Mr. Stone, and 
his close friend and equal in all rcHiiects, the venerable 
Charles Carroll of Carroilton. 

In 1783, he was again elected to a seat in congress, under 
the confederation, the adoption of which he had taken so much 
piiinH to ohtHin. He was pre^nit at the moHt interesting event 
of this period — the resignation of general Washington, at 
Annapolis; and in the session of 1764, was ap|iointed on 
most of the important coniinittec?* of the congress. 

During the latter part of this year, he acted as president 
pro iefftpore. but declining a re-election to congress, he lost, 
by voluntary retirement, tlie honour of being chosen to pre- 
side over that dignified assembly, which would have followed * 
of course, his temporary occupation of the chair. 

Fn>m this time, during the short Tnterval before his death, 
be was actively engaged in profest^onal duties, and continued 
to serve in the senate of the state, but declined an appoint- 
ment as a member of the federal convention, which met at 
Philadelphia in the year 1787, for the purpose of forming 
the present constitution of the United States. 

After the conclusion of the war there was little occasion 
for the exercise of the talents and patriotism of the best men 
in Maryland, except in watching to prevent tlie introduction 
of injurious schemes and innovations. 

In 1785, an attempt was made to establish a paiier cur- 
rency as a legal tender for the payment of debts. A bill for 
Vol. IV.— T 



Miiate a bilU drafted by himselft and wl 
with all his eloquencay abolishing the right 
as previously existing according to the sjrsi 
law. 

The bill was enacted by both branches 
and remains the law of Maryland ; but it i 
Mr. Stone made his own will in accordanc 
pies of the law that he thus contribute 
abolish. 

In tlie year 1784^ after he bad finally re 
in congress and removed to Annapolis, hii 
rery lucrative and his professional reputa 
distinguished eminence. He was empio} 
important causes, and his friend, Mr. C 
pressed the greatest satisfaction in having 
colleague in cases of difficulty. As a spe 
lay in argument^ rather than in manner, 
his voice was weak, and his4lelivery unim] 
became warmed with his subject, his mam 
his reasoning was clear and powerful. 

He was a man of very strong feelingi 

ninnnttifinn • q»i#1 flm i-t*nt\f*t*nauu i\f liiu aiiut 
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thought necessary to protect her from it bj inoculatioik 
She was aceordingly inoculated, and the mercurial treat- 
ment, which was then deemed necessary, was pursued. From 
this time her health gradually declined. She was afflicted 
with rheumatism for eleven years, and her skin, which had 
before been marked with the glow of health, assumed a pale- 
ness which can scarcely be imagined by those who did not 
witness* it During the whole period of her ill health, her 
husband watched over her with untiring devotedness. But 
it was beyond the power of human aid to give vigour to her 
shattered constitution, and on the first of June, 1787, Ae 
died in Annapolis, in her tliirty-fourth year. This was a 
death-blow to Mr. Stone. After this he declined all businesSf 
both public and private^ except such as he deemed necessary 
to put his affairs in order. He was brought by hLs friends 
to his seat in Charles county, and there, during the sum- 
mer after Mrs. Stone's decease, every effort was made to 
enable him to sustain the loss. But he sunk into a deep 
melancholy, and to the most soothing attentions of his friends 
he always answered, that he could not survive his wife. Dr. 
Brown, and Dr. Craick, who were his physicians, finding 
little amendment in his spirits, after the lapse of some months, 
advised him to make a sea-voyage. In obedience to their 
advice, he went to Alexandria to embark for England. While 
waiting at that place, for the vessel to sail, he expired sud 
denly, in his forty-fifth year, oh the fifth of October, 1787. 

A few days before his death, he wrote a letter of advice to 
his only son, then a boy, about twelve yearsi old, which as 
the dying counsels of a virtuous parent, actually in the near 
prospect of death, will be read with interest, independent of 
the claims of the individual to our respect and public grati- 
tude. It is this : 



trutby always considering hiiii as jour 
doing all things to please him ; nothing 
be assured he is always present and kno\ 
and actions, and that you will prosper a 
please hiin, and miserable and unh<ippy i 
Say your prayers every day, and attenc 
church regularly and devoutly, with a pi< 
your duty and receiving instruction. 1 
soul's health and the next world than of 
wrong on any account. Be honest, relig 
kind) guarded in your conduct, and upr 
tions. 

^^ Shun all giddy, loose and wicked c 
corrupt and lead you into vice, and bring 
the company of sober, virtuous and goo 
always shew you examples of rectitud 
propriety of behaviour — which will lea 
ness. 

** Be always attentive to the advice o 
Brown and Michael J. Stone, and do noti 
without consulting them. Be respectful t 
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<< Take care not to be seduced by the professions of anj per* 
son to do what your heart tellsT'ou is wrong, for on self ap- 
probation all happiness depends. 

^' Attend to your education and learning, and nerer let yoor 
mind be idle, which is the root of all eyil, but be constantly 
employed in Tirtuous pursuits or reflections. 

'< Let your aim in life be to attain to goodness rather than 
greatness among men : the former is solid, the latter all Ta- 
nity, and often leads to ruin in this and tlie next world* This 
I speak from experience. 

*^ I commend you to heaven's protection. May God of his 
infinite mercy protect you, and lead you to happiness in this 
world and the next, is the most fervent prayer of your loving 
father/' 

Mr. Stone was a member of the protestant episcopal chorrh, 
and a man of sincere and fervent piety, as tlie above letter 
bespeaks him. He was in figure tall, thin, and well 
porportioned. His complexion pale and sallow. His 
manners were those of a well bred maa, not marked by 
ostentation or affected gracefulness, but rather reserved. His 
countenance, from the constant employment of his mind, wore 
tlie appearance of austerity, yet to his friends he was quite 
accessible. His conversation was generally familiar and in* 
struct! ve. Light and frivolous subjects rarely enjoyed hii 
attention, yet he sometimes relasped into gay and sportive 
humours. His disposition was mild, and his heart benevix- 
lent. 

His appearance in early life had promised both health and 
strength, but his studious and sedentary habits, acquired in 
boyhood, and continued through life, had impaired a consti- 
tution originally vigorous. He was a taciturn man, of strong 
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Charles Carroll* surnamed of Carrolltoiiy the subject of 
the present sketch, and the son of Charles Carroll and'Eliza- 
beth Brook, was born on the eighth of Septemberi 1737, 
0. S. (twentieth September, N. S.) at Annapolis, in the state 
•f Maryland. 

Charles Carroll, the son of Daniel Carroll, of Littalouna, 
King's county, Ireland, and of the Inner Temple, the grand- 
father of Charles Carroll of Carrolltoni was a clerk in the 
office of lord Fowls, under the reign of James second, 
and left England a short time previous to the accession of 
King William, to further his fortunes in America. At the 
instance and through the influence of lord Powis, Mr. Car- 
roll was appointed, in 1691, to succeed colonel Uenry 
Darnell as judge and register of the land office, and agent 
and receiver of rents for lord Baltimore in the province of 
Maryland. He appears to have been a man of influence and 
importance in the administration of the provincial afl*airs, 
and in 1718, was one of those who were expressly exempted 
from any disqualiftcation on account of religion. 

Charles Carroll, born in 1702, the father of Charles Car- 
roll of Carrollton, took an active part in the affairs of the 
provincial government, and in the religious disputes of the 
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to be educated. Here he remained for six years, and left 
it to pursue his studies at a college of Frencli JcsuitSy at 
Rheims. After staying one year at Rlicims, he was sent to 
the college of Louis le Grand, and during his stay at this 
place, his father visited France, as before mentioned. From 
Louis le Grand, Mr. Carroll went at the expiratilbn of two 
years, to Bouiges, the capital of the province of Berry, to 
study the civil hiw, and after i*emaining tliere for one year, 
returned to college at Paris, where lie continued until 175r, 
in which year he visited London, and taking apartments in 
the Temple, commenced the study of the law. In 1764, he re- 
turned to his native place, during the first discussion of those 
principles, which being honestly proclaimed, and fearlessly 
supported, occasioned the war of the revolution. 

The violence of religious disputes had by this time almost 
entiroly subsided ; and the irritation produced by the stamp 
act, in 1766, turned popular feeling into another and more 
interesting channel. From this period, political discussion 
became free and unreserved. Suspicion of the mother coun- 
try induced investigation ; investigation developed principles 
and discovered rights; and talent af a high character stepped 
forward to explain tlio one, and claim the other. Among 
those whose pens, at tliis time, were busily and successfully 
employed, were Chase, Stcnie, Paca, Dulany, and Carroll. 
If intemperate abuse at times mingled in the controversy, yet 
the general ciiaracter of the arguments used was calm and 
dignified; the disputants professing the greatest respect for. 
the mother country, and, to the last moment looking for^ 
and willing to receive, redress from the principles of its con- 
stitution. 

Upon the repeal of tlie stamp act, things settled, in Mary- 
land, into tliat calm, which always follows violent excite- 
Vol. IV.— U 
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issued his proclamation, dated November, twenty-sixtli, 1770, 
a few days after the prorogation of the assembly, ** command- 
ing and enjoining all ofiicersi &c., under pain of his dis- 
pleasure, not to take any other or greater fees" than thoso 
therein mentioned ; in other words, and in the language of 
tlie day, ** settling the fees by proclamation/' 

The proclamation was strenuously supported by its 
friends, as a proper and justifiable exercise of prerogative. 
The preamble stated, that the objects was "to prevent any 
oppressions and extortions from being committed under 
colour of office, by any of the officers, &c. in exacting unrea- 
sonable and excessive fees;" and entrenching themselves 
beliinci this expression, the advocates of the measure contend- 
ed, that so far from being a subject of complaint or dispute, 
the proclamation ought to be considered as a bamer between 
the people and the usurpations of office. On the other side 
it was urged, that the exaction of fees, was to all intents and 
purposes a tax ; that the power to tax a free people belonged 
exclusively to its representatives ; and, therefore, that the 
proclamation of governor Eden, settling the fees, was an 
arbitrary and unjustifiable exercise of power. 

In support or the measure, tliere were many advocates ; 
and, among the I'est, one who, in the form of a dialogue 
between two citizens, justified the proclamation, and gave 
the victory to its defender, the second citizen. Mr. 
Carroll then assumed tlie signature, and used the argu- 
ment of the First Citizen; the **Piditor of the Dialogue," 
fell into the back ground ; and Daniel Dulany, provincial 
secretary, under the signature of Antillon, appeared as Mr. 
Carroll's antagonist. Perhaps there never was a newspaper 
contest, which excited more interest throughout tlic state of 
Maryland, than this. Tlic great question of the revolution. 
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proclamation needed only to be throughly iinderHtood, to be 
generally detested; and you liave had the happiness to plrase, 
to instracti to convince your countrymen. It Is the public 
voice, sir, that the establisiiment of fees, by the sole 
authority of prerogative^ is an act of usurpation, an act of 
tyranny, which in a land offreedarn^ must notj cannot ^ be 
endured. 

<* The free and independent citizens of Annapolis, the 
metropolis of Maryland, who have lately honoured us with 
the public character of representatives, impressed with a 
just sense of the signal services which you have done your 
country, .instructed us, on the day of our election, to return 
you their hearty thanks. Tublic gratitude, sir, for public 
services, is the ))atriot's due ; and we are proud to observe 
the generous feelings of our fellow citizens towards an 
advocate for liberty. With pleasure we comply with the 
instructions of our constituents, and in their names we 
thank you for the spirited exertion of your abilities. We 
are, sir, most respectfully, your very humble servants, 

William Paca, 
Matthias Hammond." 

When it became generally known that Mr. Carroll was 
the writer of the pieces signed ** First Citizen,*' the people 
of Annapolis, not satisfied with tiie letter of their delegates, 
came in a body to thank him for his exertions in defence of 
their rights. 

The talent and firmness evinced by Mr. Carroll in his 
contest with Dulany, raised him at once to a iiigh station in 
the confidence of the people ; and wc find him, during the 
years 1773-4-5, actively engaged in all the measures which 
were taken in opposition to the course of Great Britain's 
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Maryland, and considered as one of ike popular leaders of the 
day. 

Tlio influence wliicli liis abiliiicH li<id procured him, being 
used with propriety and firinncsH, was confirmed in Mr. (Car- 
roll's possession, and his advice was asked in all emergencies 
of the troubled times which immediately preceded the decla- 
ration of independence. When the brig l*eggy Stewart im- 
ported into Annapolis a quantity of tea, (an article forbidden 
by the resolution of tiie delegates of Maryland, June twenty- 
second, \774f) the irritated populace, then collected from the 
neighbouring counties at the provincial court, threatened 
personal violence to the master and consignees of the vessel, 
as well as destruction to the cargo. The committee of dele- 
gates immediately met, and appointed a sub-committee to 
superintend the unloading of the vessel, and to see that the 
prohibited article Wiis not landed. Still the excitement of 
popular feeling continued unabated, and the friends of Mr. 
Anthony Stcwaii;, the owner of the vessel, applied to Mr. 
Carroll, as one most able to protect him from violence. Mr. 
Carroll's advice was concise and determined. *^ It will not 
do, gentlemen, to exjiort the tea to Europe or the West Indies. 
Its importation, contrary to the known regulations of the con- 
vention, is an offence for which the people will not be so easily 
satisfied ; and whatever may be my personal esteem for Mr. 
Stewart, and my wish to prevent violence, it will not be in 
my (lower to protect him, unless he consents to pursue a more 
decisive course of conduct. My a<lvice is, that he set fire to 
the vessel, and burn her, together with the tea that she con- 
tains, to the water's edge.'' The applicants paused for a 
moment; but they saw no alternative, and Stewart, appear- 
ing immediately before the committee, offered to do what 
Mr. (*arroIl had pniposeil. In a few hours afterwards, the 
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<lirccted use of their conjoined energies ; to guarantee such 
form of government as the Canadians might set up, together 
with the free and undisturbed exercise of religion ; to presa 
tlie people to iiave a full representation in convention, to take 
into consideration the propositions of the United Provinces ; 
to establish a free press ; to settle all disputes between the 
Canadians and continental troops ; to sit and vote as mem- 
bers of councils of war for electing or demolishing fortifica- 
tions, and to draw on the president, for that ]>urpose, for any 
sums of money, not exceeding one hundred thousand dollars 
in the whole; to encourage the trade and commerce of the 
country; to give credit and circulation to the continental 
nionoy; and to suspend any military officer, whose conductt 
in the opinion of the commissioners, was improper or unjust. 

In the resolution of congress, appointing the commissioners, 
Mr. Carroll is '^requested to prevail on Mr. John Carroll to 
accompany the committee to Canada, to assist them in such 
matters as they shall think useful." The standing and in- 
fluence of Mr. John Carroll, as a catholic clergyman of ta- 
lents and activity, it was hoped would be of essential service 
in the accomplishment of the mission, by removing fi*om the 
winds of a catholic population all suspicion of interference 
on religious subjects. 

The committee found many difficulties to contend with on 
reaching Canada* The ardour which had prevailed among 
the Canadians in favour of the measure, when the American 
troops first entered the country, had b^en damped by the 
inefficiency of the force employed, and almost wholly de- 
stroyed by the defeat and death of Montgomery. The 
inhabitants became provoked, when the want of regular 
supplies compelled the continental droops to support thsm- 
Voju IV.— X 
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of their impropriety in the present crisis, and hastened to 
Annapolisy to procure, if possible, their withdrawal., 

On reaching Annapolis, Mr. Carroll resumed his seat in 
the convention, and advocated the withdrawal of the instruc-' 
tions of December, 1775, and the substitution of others in 
their stead, empowering the delegates in congress "to concur 
with the other united colonies, or a majority of them, in de- 
claring the United Colonies free and independent states.'^ 
His exertions in their behalf were indefatigable. No time 
was to be lost ; the debates in congress were coming to a 
heajd ; independence was already almost resolved upon, and 
the delay of a single hour might prevent Maryland from 
participating in its declaration. These, and other reasons, 
were urged by Mr. Carroll and his friends, to procure des- 
patch in the deliberations of the conventi6n, and on the 
twenty-eighth of June, the old instructions were withdrawn ; 
new instructions were given, containing the powers proposed 
by Mr. Carroll ; and, on the second of July, 1776, the dele- 
gates of Maryland found themselves autliorized to vote for 
independence. 

The zealous and active part taken by Mr. Carroll in 
procuring the instructions of June twenty-eighth, was the 
cause of his immediate appointment as a delegate from Ma- 
ryland to the general congress ; and on the fourth of July^ 
1776, when a new appointment of delegates was made by the 
convention, we find Mr. CarrolTs name on the list, for the 
first time. The important business then before the conven- 
tion, detained Mr. Carroll for some days in Annapolis, after 
his appointment ; and on the sixth of July, he had the satis- 
faction of seeing the declaration of tlie convention of Mary- 
land published to the world. This being, in part, the con- 
sequence of the new instructions, well deserves mention in 
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^as received by that body, and Mr. Carroll^ on Uie samedayi 
took his seat a^ a member. 

Although Mr. Carroll did not vote on the question of inde* 
pendence, yet he was among the earliest of those who affixed 
their signatui*es to its declaration. The printed journals of 
congress^ indeed, make it appear, that the Declaration of 
Independence was adopted and signed on the fourth of July, 
by tlie gentlemen whose names are subscribed to it under the 
head of that date. But this impression, as has been explained 
in the life of Thomas M'Kean, is incori*ect; because, in 
fact, not one signature was affixed to the declaration until 
the second of August. The idea of signing does not appear 
to have i)ccurred immediately ; for not until the nineteenth 
of July, as will appear by reference to tiie secret journals, 
did the resolution pass, directing the Declaration to be 
engrossed on parchment. This was accordingly done ; and 
on the second of August following, when the engrossed copy 
was prepared, and not before^ the Declaration was signed 
by the members, who on that day were present in con- 
gress. Among these was Mr. Carroll. Those members 
who were absent on the second of August, subscribed the 
Declaration as soon after as opportunity offered. 

The above account is sustained, not only by the private 
and public Journals of the congress of 1776, and by the 
facts ))reviouHly i*ererred to, but also from the following letter 
from Mr. Adams, while secretary of state, written to Mr. 
Carroll, on the twenty-fourth of June, 18£4. 

<' Sir — In pursuance of a joint resolution of the two houses 
of congress, a copy of which is here1;o annexed, and by di- 
rection of the president of the United States, I have the 
honour of transmitting to you i^'o facsimile copies of tho 
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Carroll was appointed, and continued actively engaged in it^ 
cirduous duties while he remained in congress. During the ' 
investigation by the board, of the disputes arising out of the 
Canada expedition, and in the consideration of the move- 
ments of the army in the north, the local knowledge which 
Mr« Carroll had aquired in his late journey, together with 
his acute observations upon the state of the country, and 
the character and disposition of the people, were of important 
service. 

All the time that Mr. Carroll could spare from his duties 
ill congress, he gave to the convention of Maryland, in which 
he still retained his seat ; and in the latter part of 1776, was 
one of the committee appointed to draught the constitution of 
that state* In December, 1776, he was chosen to the senate 
of Maryland, being the first senate under the new constitu- 
tion ; and in February, 1777, he was re-appointed a delegate 
to congress by the general assembly. 

Mr. Carroll continued in congress until the year 1778, 
when the treaty with France, removing from his mind all 
doubt as to the ultimate success of the war of the revolution, 
and his duty as a senator of Maryland requiring his atten- 
dance in Annapolis, he resigned his seat, and for the future 
devoted himself to the local politics of his native state. In 
the year 1781, he was re-elected to the senate of %^aryland, 
in which he had already served five years ; and in December, 
1788, was chosen representative of Maryland in the senate 
of the United States, immediately after the adoption of the 
federal constitution. 

Congress then held its sessions in New York, whither 
Mr. Carroll repaired soon after his election, and took an 
active part in the business and discussions of the day, 
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^acnltyy the recollection of past honours, the possession of a 
argefortunet the affection and attention of children and grand- 
children, and the respect of his countrymen, could hestow ; 
End in his ninetieth year, Charles Carroll of CarroUton 
!nds his activity undiminislied, his faculties unimpaired, 
ind his feelings and affections buoyant and warm.^ 

In 1825, one of Mr. Carroll's grand* daughters was married 
:o the marqub of Wellesley, then viceroy of Ireland ; and 
t is a singular circumstance, that one hundred and forty 
irears after the first emigration of her ancestors to America, 
Mb lady should become vice-queen of the country from which 
;hcy fled, at the summit of a system, which a more immediate 
incestbr had risked every thing to destroy ; or, in the ener- 
^tic and poetical language of bishop England, ^' that Id 
the land from which his father's father fled in fear, his 
laughter's daughter now reigns as queen." 

** Like the books of the Sybil, the living signers of the 
Declaration of Independence increased in value as they 
liminished in number." On the third of July, 1826, three 
3nly remained — John Adams, Tliomas Jefferson, and Charles 
Carroll of CarroUton. On the fourth of July, 1826, the 
Srticth anniversary of the day on which they pledged their 
all to their country, when the ten millions who were indebted 
to them for liberty, were celebrating the year of jubilee ; 
when the names of the three signers were on every lip, John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson died, leaving Charles Carroll 
of CarroUton the last link between the past and present 
generations. 

During thirty years passed in public life, embracing the 

most eventful period of the history of the United States, Mr. 

Carroll, as a politician was quick to decide, and prompt to 

execute. His measures were open and energetic, and he 
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GEORGE WYTHE. 



The representatives of Yirginiay in the congress of 177 ^f 
have always held a very high rank among the members of 
that assembly^ remarkable as it was for intelligence, patriot- 
ism^ and prudence. They were seven in number : Georoe 
Wythe, Richard Henry Lee, Thomas Jeffer^oKi Bxir- 
jAMiN Harrison, Thomas NeIiSon, Jr., Francis Lioht- 
looT Lee, and Carter Braxton. 4 

The following account of Mr. Wythe is much less circum- 
stantial than is required by the dignity of the subject The 
most important actions of his public life, are so blended with 
the general history of the country, and his name so conjoined 
with the other patriots of the revolution, as to admit very 
little distinct or particular detail. Of his private and do- 
mestic transactions, he has left himself no remembrance, and 
his friends, by whose aid j^e hoped to supply the deficiency, 
appear to have postponed this principal object, to indulge in 
expressions of affection for his memory, and have furnished 
us rather a panegyric, than a history of his life. We shall 
endeavour, however, from the few materials within our reach, 
to exhibit such a general view of his character as, we hope, 
will not be unacceptable to our readers. 
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burgesses, he found himself called upon to act with such 
worthies as Robert C. Nicholas, Edmond Pendleton, Rich- 
ard Bland, Peyton Randolph, Richard Henry Lee and Ben- 
jamin Harrison. And his holding a prominent station amongst 
these most celebrated names of our country, is no equivocal 
evidence of his abilities and merits. 

On the 14th of November 1764, he was appointed a mem- 
ber of a committee of the house of burgesses, to prepare and 
report a petition to the king ; a memorial to the house of 
lords, and a remonstrance to the house of commons, on the 
subject of the proposed stamp act. The latter paper was 
drawn up by Wythe, and following his own principles, his 
language was that of boldness and truth ; going far beyond 
the timid hesitations of his colleagues, who viewed it as bor- 
dering on treason, consequently his draft was subjected to 
many material modifications. These documents were re- 
ported on the 18th of December, and after much warm 
debate and considerable amendments tending to soften the 
asperity of complaint^ received the concurrence of council. 

From the general tenor of these papers, it is obvious that 
revolutionary opposition to the regal government, was not 
then intended. For, altiiough the rights of the colony, so 
far as they respected exemption from taxation, except by her 
own representatives, are firmly set forth and insisted on ; yet 
the language is supplicatory, and the miseries about to be 
inflicted on an impoverished community by the excessive 
weight of the projected law, are feelingly anticipated. Re- 
monstrance alone was intended, and the colonies looked witli 
anxiety to the parent country for favourable replies to most 
dutiful petitions ; but remonstrance was ineffectual, and in 
January 1765, the stamp act was passed, to have operation 
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** That the taxation of the people by themselves, or bj 
persons chosen by themselves to represent them, who can 
only know what taxes the people are able to bear, and the 
easiest mode of raising them, is tlie distinguishing charac- 
teristic of British freedom, and without which the ancient 
constitution cannot subsist. 

''That his majesty's liege people of this most ancient 
colony, have, uninterruptedly, enjoyed the right of being thus 
governed by their own assembly in the article of their taxes 
and internal police ; and that the same hath never been for- 
feited, or any other way given up, but hath been constantly 
recognized by the king and people of Great Britain* 

''Resolved therefore, that the general assembly of this 
colony, have the sole right and power to lay taxes and im* 
positions upon the inhabitants of this colony: and that any 
attempt to vest such power in any person or persons what- 
soever, other than the general assembly aforesaid, has a mani- 
fest tendency to destroy British, as well as American freedom." 

These resolutions created an extraordinary alarm in the 
house, and the most violent debates ensued. Not only were 
they opposed by the advocates of the measures of the royal 
government, and by the aristocracy of the state, but even 
some of the warmest friends of American independencey 
endeavoured to prevent their adoption. Among the latter 
we find, Nicholas, Pendleton, Randolph, Bland, and Wythe; 
who had long been the habitual leaders of the house. Their 
opposition was, however, not founded on any diflference of 
principle, but because the petition, memorial and remon- 
strance of the preceding session, had already expressed tho 
same sentiments, and made the same assertions of right; 
and answers to those documents were yet to be expected. 
Notwithstanding the daring language of the resolutions, th# 
Vol. IV Z 
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ing; in vain endeavoured to procure a copy of them from the 
clerk, and on the next day dissolved the house of burgesses ; 
but not until the records were entered on the journals: the 
members having very early in the morning convened for 
that purpose, in correct anticipation of their immediate dis- 
persion. 

The dissolution of the house, did not produce any effect 
favourable to the royal cause. The same members, without 
any exception were returned, and the spirit of resistance 
increased in strength. Wythe, as a member of the house, 
was bold and determined in the position he had taken. On 
the one hand, the liberties of his country were threatened ; 
and on the other, his character, nay, his life itself was placed 
in danger. But no human consideration was equivalent to 
his love of liberty and fidelity to his country. He stood on 
the solid ground, that the only link of political union betw^n 
the colones and Great Britain, was the identity of the execu- 
tive: that the parent country and its parliament, had no more 
authority over the colonies, than the colonies over them : and 
that the colonies were co-ordinate nations with Great Britain 
and Hano||^r. 

Thomas Jefferson had been the pupil of Wythe, and under 
his auspices, was introduced to the bar. The sentiments of 
the friend and counsellor, which were instilled by instruction 
and example, were exhibited to the world in the '^ Summary 
View of the rights of British America:'' and now in the 
same venerable public body, tlie preceptor and pupil stood 
forth, as vindicators of the rights and privileges of their 
injured countrymen, and as undeviating advocates of that 
system of government, which has since been so happily 
•established. 

From this time until 177 5^ Wythe continued his unabated 
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** To make slaves distributable among the next of-kin, at 
other moveables. 

'< To have all public expenses, wliether of the general 
treasury, or of a parish or county, (as for tlie mainten* 
ance of the poor, building bridges, court houses, &c.) sup- 
plied by assessments on the citizens in proportion to their 
property. 

'^ To hire undertakers, for keeping the public roads in re- 
pair, and indemnify individuals through whose lands new 
roads shall be opened. 

<^ To define with precision, the rules whereby aliens 
should become citizens, and citizens make themselves aliens. 

'^ To establish religious freedom on the broadest bottom. 

^^ To emancipate all slaves born after passing the act 

^* To proportion crimes and punishments according to a 
scale submitted. 

'< To abolish pardon and privilege of clergy, but if the ver- 
dict be against the defendant, the court in their discretion 
may allow a new trial. 

*^ No attainder to cause a corruption of blood or forfeiture 
of dower. 

^^ Slaves guilty of offences punishable in others by labour^ 
to be transported to Africa^ or elsewhere, as the circum- 
stances of the time admit, there to be continued in slaveiy. 

^* A rigorous regimen proposed for those condemned to la- 
bour. 

*' To diffuse knowlege more generally through the mass of 
the people by means of public schools. 

** To establish a public library and gallery, by laying 
out a certain sum annually in books, paintings and statues.'' 

Of this extensive work of legislation, Wythe executed the 
revision of those laws which had been enacted during the pe- 
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On reviewing the judicial character of Wythe, we find it 
deeply impressed with the most scrupulous impartiality — 
rigid justice.; unremitting assiduity ; and the most pure dis- 
interestedness. It may appear a strange encomium to bestow 
upon a judge, that his interest did not in the least degree 
lead him to swerve from his duty: yet when such men have 
lived as Yerulam, 

'* The greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind/' 

and Macclesfield, whose corruption was systematically 
exercised ; since a chief justice Thorpe could traffic with a 
suitor's rights ; since an Earl of Middlesex could delay jus- 
tice, in a matter referred to his decision by his king ; it is not 
incorrect to place chancellor Wythe in dignified opposition : 
not to praise indeed that conduct which resulted from adhe- 
rence to duty, but to hold him up to the world as an example 
of republican integrity. Bacon died despised and unpitied ; 
Parker lost his estate, and languished in imprisonment; 
Thorpe was sentenced to death; and the most exemplary 
punishment was inflicted by James L on the commissioner 
who was tardy in executing his trust. George Wythe, liv- 
ing, was the fountain of justice— dead, his spotless integrity 
has erected him a durable monument in the memory of bis 
coun^ymen. 

Wythe had suffered much during the revolution in his 
pecuniary circumstances. Not only did he devote his time 
and property to the public service, but the greater part of 
bis slaves which he inherited from his father, was carried 
over to the enemy by the dishonest manager of his Hampton 
estate. His immediate relatives, however, benefitted during 
bis life by his generosity. One half of his estate in Eliza- 
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a chief JQBticey and othei's, who by their abilities and virtues 
are entitled to the most distinguished honours of their coun- 
try. Not confining his efforts to those situations in which 
duty impelled him to exercise the great faculties of his mind 
for the public advantage, his active philanthropy induced 
him to institute a private school, in wiiich his great pleasure 
was to impart instruction to such young persons as wished 
for improvement: demanding no compensationt his reward 
was found in virtuously educating republican citizens, who 
would transmit to posterity the pure principles of the vene* 
rable sage and statesman. 

In emancipating his slaves, Wythe did not cast them 
on the world friendless and needy ; he gave them sufficient to 
firee them from want, ar.d his own example had taught them 
industrious habits. He had also carried his benevolent dis- 
position to the extent of imparting instruction to anegroboy^ 
whom he had taught the Latin and Greek languages, and 
who was considerably advanced in science, but unfortunately 
died a few days before his benefactor. 

An unassuming modesty, a simplicity of manners, and a 
general equanimity of temper, were his distinguishing per* 
sonal characteristics throughout life. To the possession of 
these qualities, may be referred the cause of his religious 
opinions being unknown. Immersed in public buisiness, bis 
time devoted to his country, and the energies of his mhid 
directed to her best interests, Wythe sought not in private 
conversation to disclose his own belief, or to elicit that of 
others. It was his daily endeavour to live a christian, and 
he effectually succeeded. William Mumford, one of his 
most intimate friends, who pronounced his flineral eulogium, 
and who feelingly describes himself as an << unfortunate 
orphan/' who found in Wythe «<a second father^ instructor 
Vox. IV A a 
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bequest to him should enure to the benefit of Sweneyy the 
residuary legatee. 

A few days before the death of Wythe, a second codicil is 
dated; in this instrument the freedboy is mentioned as 
having ''died this morning:" — all the devises to George 
Wythe Sweney are revoked, and the whole of the chancel* 
lor's estate is left to the other grandchildren of his sister, 
the brothers and sisters of Sweney, to be equally divided 
between them. 

The suddeh death of the negro boy ; the revocation of the 
former devises; the suspicions of the community, fatally 
confirmed by the death of Wythe himself, all tend to the con* 
elusion that poison was introduced amongst the provisions of 
the household. The residuary legatee of the first will, sub* 
mittcd to a public trial, on the charge of poisoning his uncle 
and freedboy : an acquittal by a jury has caused a veil to be 
dropped over the transaction revolting to humanity ; and the 
solemn decision of a criminal court, has shown to the worlds 
that although the lamented Wythe died by poison, yet legal 
certainty cannot be attached to his murderer. 

He had been twice married ; his first wife was the daughter 
of Mr. Lewis, with whom he had studied law ; and his second 
was a lady of the wealthy and respectable family of Talia* 
fero, residing near Williamsburg. He had one child, which 
died in infancy, and no issue survived him. 

Mr. Jefierson, to whom we are indebted for some of the 
facts of the preceding narrative, has thus drawn the portrait 
of the instructor of his youth, the friend of his age, and his 
compatriot through life. 

** No man ever left behind him a character more venerated 
than George Wythe. His virtue was of the purest kind ; bis 
integrity inflexible, and his justice exact ; of warm patriotism, 
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RICHARD HENRY LEE. 



To censure a just pride of ancestry would be to lessen the 
incentives of virtue ; and since he who was the idol of a 
people's worship has declared, even when holding up to 
scorn the folly of aristocracy, " that the glory of our fore- 
fathers is a light to their posterity/' it may be permitted to 
observe, that Richard Henry Lee traces his descent from 
one of the most ancient and distinguished families in Virginia. 

The firmness and policy of his great grandfather, obtained 
nominally for Virginia, what his own energetic eloquence 
and active patriotism afterwards contributed effectually to 
Secure to her, the title of an independent dominion. When 
the arbitrary taxation of the first king Ghailes of England 
had Ibst to him his kingdom and his life, as Virginia had 
not suffered with the parent state, so she shared not in its 
joy bn this event, and only by treaty as an independent 
dominion, would she consent to avail herself of the protector- 
ship bf Cromwell. Mr. Lee and Sir William Berkley con- 
ducted, On the part of the colony, the negotiation which fol- 
lowed her resistance to the armed forces of the republic of 
England. Before the voice of the people or the strength of 
a faction had collected the scattered fragments of the throne, 
the colony, moved by Lee and Berkley, proclaimed the second 
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To Richard Heitkt Lee, who was born on the twentieth 
of January, 1732, in Westmoreland county, Virginia, seems 
to have descended an hereditary care of his native state, tot 
his maternal grandfather and uncle, held with credit to them- 
selves and advantage to their country, seats in the king's 
council, of which his father was president, and his great 
grandfather in that line, was governor Ludwell, of North 
Carolina. 

Fashion prompted, or necessity urged, in the infancy of 
the colony, such as could afford the expense, to send their 
children to England to be educated. Wakefield, in York- 
shire, then a flourishing school, was selected for Mr. Lee; 
where the refinements of the town were mingled with the 
economical habits of the country. The classic pursuits and 
chaste style of Mr. Lee in after life, may give a favourable 
opinion of his docility and talent, while they contribute to 
support the well earned fame of his tutor, as a scholar and 
a teacher. The histories of the ancient republics inspired 
him with a love of liberty, taught him the f^te of tyrants 
and elated him with hope, not, however, unmingled with ap- 
prehension, for he saw them at times tossed by the storms 
of faction and again awed to the stillness of despotism. The 
love of rational liberty, thus excited, was strengthened by 
the beautiful portraits of her in the ancient authors, while 
defects in their systems were discovered by the strength of 
his own reflections, aided by the liberal views of the philo- 
sophic Locke. To studies calculated to form the character 
of a firm patriot, an enlightened statesman and an elegant 
scholar was his attention devoted, free from the restrictions 
which professional duties impose. 

Ethics, in its most extensive meaning, and the philosophy 
of history were his favourite pursuits ; the manuscript sys- 
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and extension of territorr. The French, desirous of con- 
necting their northern and southern colon ies, claimed and 
seized territory which they considered the property of this 
company. Already had Virginia attempted to expel from 
her boundaries the invading foe, and to protect her sons from 
savage warfare, under the command of the father of his coun- 
try, then a major in her service ; but routed at the Little 
Meadows, the retreating army was followed by the wives 
and orphans of the white settlers, and Virginia was trem- 
bling to her centre, when general Braddock, with reenforce- 
ments from England arrived, and summoned the governors 
of the colonies to meet him at Alexandria, in Virginia, to 
devise means for the public safety. 

Thither Mr. Lee led the troops of his native county, and 
tendered his own services with those of the gallant band who 
had volunteered in the cause of tlieir country, but the blind 
courage of Braddock could not see that their assistance was 
necessary, or his insolent contempt ci{ provincials^ induced the 
belief that it would be useless; his death in the first battle 
was the forfeit of his presumption or his ignorance, while 
Mr. Lee returned to his home, and to those civil duties which 
have given him a place in history, and his name to the re- 
motest posterity. 

As death approaches, the solicitude of a parent for his chil- 
dren's welfare frequently absorbs that which a rational crca^ 
ture might be supposed to feel for himself, when touching the 
confines of a new and untried existence ; it is often so intense, 
that the excitement which it gives to the powers of the intel- 
lect has been thought the result of an approximation to the 
omniscient mind, in more intimate communion. To many 
in such moments, the integrity, the knowledge and the in- 
fluence of Mr. Lee, so strongly recommended him, that even 
Vol. IV.— B I) 
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time patrons bestowed it» and it was reqiiiHito oven For 
Richard Henry Lee to engage the interest of his Tricnds in 
London in his behalf; but the only motive which he urges 
for this purfmse is, ** his laudable ambition to do his country 
service." The motive was weak, or the influence of his 
friends ineffectual, and he was left in the house of burgesses 
till conflict with his colleagues removed his natural diflldence, 
till the strength of his mind was excited by the important 
duties of his station, and he acquired for himself the well 
merited title of the Cicero of America. 

The flrst debate in which he took an active part, was on 
the limitation of slavery ; a subject which has since threat- 
ened to shake the union to its centre* The evil of slavery 
was entailed on us by our forefathers ; it is the only stream 
of bitterness, from the fountain of kingly power, which has 
not been made sweet, by throwing into it the tree which the 
Lord God has shown to us, tlie tree of liberty* The classic 
purity, conciseness and strength of argument which this 
speech exhibits, may justify, perhaps, its introduction here, 
as the first, and one of the few, which survive him who is 
said to have si)oken a nation into existence. 

The question before the house was, ** to lay so heavy a 
duty on the impoKation of slaves as effectually to stop that 
disgraceful traffic ;'' and Mr* Lee thus addressed the speaker 
in favour of the imposition. 

** As the consequences, sir, of the determination which we 
must make in the subject of this day*s debate, will greatly 
affect posterity as well as ourselves, it surely merits our most 
serious attention If this be bestowinl, it will apiiear both 
from reason and experience, that the importation of slaves 
into this colony, has been, and will be attended with effects 
dangerous to our political and moral interest. When it is 
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in the conquest of Spanish America, not the savage barbarU 
ties of a Saracen, can be more big with atrocity than our 
cruel trade to Africa. There we encourage tliose poor igno- 
rant people to wage eternal war against each other; not 
nation against nation, butfather against son, children against 
parents, and brothers against brothers ; whereby parental 
and filial affection is terribly violated ; that by war, stealth 
or surprize, we christians may be furnished with our fellow 
creatures, who are no longer to be considered as created in 
the image of God, as well as ourselves, and equally entitled 
to liberty and freedom, by the great law of nature, but they 
are to be deprived, for ever deprived, of all the comforts of 
life, and to be made the most miserable of all the human race. 
I have seen it observed by a great writer, that Christianity, by 
introducing into Europe the truest principles of humanity, 
universal benevolence, and brotherly love, had happily abo- 
lished civil slavery. Let us, who profess the same religion, 
practise its precepts, and by agreeing to this duty, convince the 
pay a proper regard to the dictates of justice and humanity." 
world that we know and practise our true interests, and that we 

What effect this measure might have had on the prosperity 
of Virginia, it is impossible to conjecture ; it is probable, 
however, that the pleasure of having done his duty, was 
the only result of the speech to the orator who delivered it 

The love of power is so exclusive in its nature, that it per^ 
verts the judgment, and would limit the competency to share 
in government to those with whom timidity makes it parti- 
cipate. Presenting in a mass the evils which reason has 
traced or declamation imputed to republican principles, it 
brands as visionary, or condemns as false, the maxim ^Uhat 
the (icoplc are the legitimate source of power." In the house 
of burgesses of Virginia, there was a party which seemed to 
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considerationRy fearlessly undei'took the task, nor desisted, 
till he had finished the work which imperious public duty 
required at his hands* With candour in his countenancet 
and persuasion on liis tongue, his eloquence brought convic- 
tion to ally even to those wliose sophistry attempted to 
obscure the truth, wliile, by threatening looks, tiiey impo- 
tently endeavoured to check its development. To the colony, 
the result of the inquiry wps security fi*om heavy losses and 
pecuniary embarrassment, while iMr. Lee gained for himself 
the gratitude of a people, a high place amid the republican 
party, and the approbation of his own conscience* 

To mark tiie course of events, which rendered it necessary 
to sever the bonds that had c(mnocted us with England, would 
be to presume ignorance in the reader of what has been told 
in other parts of this work* A far more grateful task is 
ours — to show the successful opposition of Mr. Lee to the 
arbitrary measures of the British ministry, and his able sup- 
port of all that was, by the laws of nature and of nature's 
God, the right of an American* 

The termination of the war with' France was glorious to 
the arms of England, but her treasury was exhausted, her 
resources anticipated, and her people restless under their 
bunlens* To remedy these evils, and at the same time 
maintain a large standing army, the mind of Charles Town- 
shend conceived the design of taxing the colonies ; and in a 
brilliant speech on the subject, he dazzled the eyes of the 
British parliament, by playing before them the image of a 
revenue to be raised in this country. Then was the theory 
laid down in Mr. Grenville's act, that it was just and neces- 
sary to raise a revenue in America, and the attempt to carry 
this system into practice by the stamp duty bill, sounded an 
alarm that awoke all the colonies. Rut to Mr. Lee the con- 
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tory act) though intended to oppress and keep ns low^ in 
order to secure our dependence, may be subversive of this 
end* Poverty and oppression, among those whose minda 
are filled with ideas of British liberty, may introduce a vir- 
tuous industry, with a train of generous and manly senti« 
ments, which, when in future they become supported by 
numbers, may produce a 'fatal resentment of parental care, 
converted into tyrannical usurpation. I hope you will par* 
don so much on this subject ; my mind has been warmed and 
I hardly know when to stop." 

Even absolute princes seldom hazard the assertion of a 
bare abstract principle, ofiensive to their slaves ; hence it 
would have been blindness not to perceive, that the declara* 
tory act of the British parliament would only present an 
alternative of evils, humiliation or resistance. But the 
address to the king, the memorial, and the remonstrance to 
both houses of parliament, proclaimed to the British ministry 
the feelings of the colony of Virginia. The whole subject 
was brought before the house of burgesses by Richard Henry 
Lee, and he was on the committee to prepare these docu- 
ments ; for the two first, his country is indebted to his pen, 
as the manuscripts in possession of his family prove* 

Early in the session of 1765, the celebrated Patrick Henry, 
whom we have noticed more fully in a preceding biography, 
proposed the celebrated resolutions against the stamp ac^ 
which are there inserted* At the time, Mr* Lee had not reach- 
ed the seat of government ; he came, however, soon enough 
to support them in the discussion ; and it was by their united 
exertions that these resolutions were carried, in opposition 
to the timidity of some, and the resistance of others, whom 
corruption or perverted judgment blinded to their country's 
welfare. 

Vol. IV. -C c 
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perty of the people to be taken from tbeni, without their con- 
sent expressed by their representatives, and as in many cases 
it deprives the British American subject of his right to be 
tried by jury^ we do determine, at every hazard, and paying 
no regard to death, to exert every faculty to prevent the exe- 
cution of the stamp act, in every instance* within the colony/' 

But their opposition was not confined to words, for, soon 
after the formation of this society, Mr. Lee, having heard 
that one of his fellow citizens was sufficiently abandoned in 
principle to accept an office under such an act, so offensive to 
tlie i)eople, so destructive of their rights, summoned the as- 
sociation, and leading them to the residence of the collector, 
compelled him to give up the stamped paper in his possession, 
to destroy his commission, and to swear that thenceforth be 
would not be instrumental in the distribution of stamps. 

Such active and persevering resistance was thus excited 
against the arbitrary measure, that it was believed there was 
then but one person who would dare to show his attachment 
to the British government by the use of stamped paper. He 
was a man of wealth and influence. The temptation to vio- 
late the rules of the association of resistance was strong, as 
the power was ready to support and reward those who would 
dare to transgress, and one instance of unpunished violation 
would be of dangerous tendency. To prevent that, which if 
done, could not have been remedied, Mr. Lee (under the sig- 
nature of a Virginia planter) addressed the good people of 
the colony, holding up to the guilty the terrors of a people's 
vengeance, and pointing out to tlie citizens in language, clear 
and simple as truth, the danger of permitting such an exam- 
ple. This address shows the great power wliich the orator 
possessed of diversifying his style, and of adapting it to the 
subject and the occasion. 
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personal feelings of the king removed its supporters from his 
coiincilSy the new administration lessened the difficulties of 
their station, without impairing their popularitjr by a repeal 
of tlio odious measure. Mr. Lee joined in the general joy of 
his countrymen, but was not satisfied, fur the repeal was 
accompanied with a clause, declaring the power of parlia- 
ment to bind the colonics. 

The domestic politics of Virginia, at this season, were not 
without difficulty. The dangerous influence of the treasurer 
in the house of burgesses, did not rise altogether from the 
causes before stated, his situation of speaker contributed to 
them; the consequences of the union of these .two offices in 
the same person were apparent to all, but to effect their 
separation, the combined energies of the patriotic party were 
necessary ; directed by Mr. Lee, and supported by Mr. Henry. 
The motion of Mr. Lee ''that they be now separated and fill- 
ed by different pei*sons," was advocated by Patrick Henry, 
and vigorously opposed by the royal party, but it finally 
brougiit power to the patriots and security to the colony. 

The shock in the political horizon^ raised by the assertion 
that the parliament was omnipotent to bind, although lost to 
the many, in the brightness of the prospect which the repeal 
illumined, escaped not the watchful eye of Mr. Lee ; to him 
it foreboded to his country a coming storm. 

The estimation of lords Chatham and Camden, among the 
English nation, had aided the colonies in their late opposition, 
for they were friends to American liberty or opposers of the 
power of the ministry, and gratitude prompted or policy made 
it necessary to secure, for future emergencies, the support of 
advocates so powerful. Hence the proposal of Mr. Lee to 
request the latter to permit his portrait to be taken, <<that it 
might remain to posterity a memorial of their veneration,*' 
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impartial men seem to agree, that the measure had deeply 
occupied the thoughts of both these distinguished politicians^ 
and that each introduced it to the legislature of his own pro- 
vince, without concert, about the same period. There can 
be no doubt that several years before this circumstance, the 
plan had been formed and matured by Mr. Lee; this is 
evident from a letter of his to John Dickenson of Pennsyl- 
vania, and from the verbal testimony of colonel Gadsden of 
South Carolina, who stated that in the year 17.68, he had 
been invited by Mr. Lee to become a member of a corres- 
ponding society, ^* the object of which was, to obtain a mutual 
pledge from the members to write for the public journals or 
papers of their respective colonies, and to converse with, and 
inform the people on the subject of their rights and wrongs, 
and upon all seasonable occasions, to impress upon their minds 
the necessity of a struggle witli Great Britain for the ultimate 
establishment of Independence." His letter to Mr. Dickenson 
bears date July twenty-fifth, 1768, and contains the following 
sentence: ''To prevent the success of this unjust system, an 
union of counsel and action among all the colonies is undoubt- 
edly' necessary. The politician of Italy delivered the result of 
reason and experience, when he proposed the way to contest by 
division. How to effect this union in the wisest and firmest 
manner, perhaps time and much reflection only can show. But 
well to understand each other, and timely to be informed of 
what passes both here and in Great Britain, it would seem 
that not only select committees should be appointed by all the 
colonies, but that a private correspondence should be con- 
ducted between the lovers of liberty in every province.'^ 

The event alone and the glorious termination of the con- 
test, could not shield from tho charge of rashness or wild 
ambition, Mr. Lee's seheme of severing from the parent 
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pie of America. This is our last, our surest hope, this our 
trust and reflige/' Another letter, written about tlie same 
time, concludes thus, ^< once more let me remind you tliat no 
confidence is to be reposed in the justice or mercy of Britain, 
and that American liberty must be entirely of American 
fabric." 

On such assurances from one so competent to form a cor- 
rect opinion, aided by his own deductions from the course of 
events, the fixed resolution of Mr. Lee to propose the inde* 
pendence of his country might have been characterized as 
virtuous and prudent, even although his measures of policy 
or operations of war had been frustrated, by the accidents of 
circumstance to which they must never submit 

Early in the session of 1769, Mr. IjCc called the attention 
of the house of burgesses of Virginia to the late acts of the 
Britisli parliament ; his resolutions in opposition to the as- 
sumed right to bind thecolonies^ were characterized by some, 
as the overflowings of a seditious and disloyal madness, and 
produced tlie dissolution of the house ; but not until he had 
as chairman of a committee on the judiciary and internal re- 
lations, brought in his report recommending the improvement 
of the navigation of the Potomac as high as fort Cumber- 
land, thus evincing not only devotion to the cause of his coun- 
try, but a deep penetration into her best interests. 

The dissolution of the house of burgesses concentrated the 
opposition to the English ministry; the members having 
met in a private house, recommended their fellow citizens to 
refrain from the luxuries, and even necessaries of life, if any 
of these were not the productions of their native land. Their 
advice operated as a law, non-importation societies spread 
over the colony, which religiously observed, and rigorously 
enforced the necessary restrictions. How far the exertions 
Vol. IV.— D d 
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measurey proposed to address an hamble petition to his ma^ 
jesty ; which after reciting 'the grievances of his faithful 
subjects, should pray, ^'that he would be most graciously 
pleased to recommend the repeal of the acts passed for the 
purpose of raising a revenue in America, and for subjecting 
American property to the determination of admiralty courts, 
where the constitutional trial by jury is not permitted." 

While many, during the following year, 1773, listened 
with melancholy attention, to the rumours spread abroad, 
in consequence of the burning at Providence of the Gaspie 
schooner, and the threatening aspect which the court of 
enquiry assumed, Mr. l^ee only sought accurate information 
on the subject For this purpose^ he commenced a corres- 
pondence with the intrepid patriot Samuel Adams, which 
they afterwards continued, having been appointed by the 
legislatures- of tlieir respective states, members of committees 
mi this subject. This correspondence exhibits so much dig- 
nified resentment, and firm determination, united with dis- 
passionate observation and calm reasoning, as would obtain 
for it, even from the enemies of America, respect and con- 
sideration. 

Lord North, the king's minister, suffered no passion to 
divert, no pursuit of pleasure to withdraw him from his 
deliberate design of destroying the libeKies of this country. 
Plausible, deep and treacherous, he caused the duty acts, to 
be so far repealed, as would have imposed on the patriots of 
America a perplexing alternative, civil war for a trifling 
amount of taxes, or submission to a precedent of destructive 
tendency, had not the opposition of the inhabitants of Boston 
to the modified duty bill, taken the ministry by surprise, 
and caused them in their wrathful impatience to propose. 
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meotingy embn&cing the substance of the first of the above 
resolutions, but the second was softened into a recommenda- 
tion to the committee of correspondence, to obtain the senti- 
ments of the other colonies, on the expediency of a meeting 
of deputies, ** to deliberate on those general measures which 
tlie united interests of America may from time to time re- 
quire." The meeting then adjourned till the first day of 
August. 

An incursion of the Indians, on the frontiers of Virginia, 
furnished a cause or afforded a pretext to the governor, for 
summoning a new house of burgesses. Policy might pros* 
trate what power could not suppress, the voice of a people 
resolved on fi*ecdom. He, therefore, issued writs for a new 
house, returnable on tlie eleventh of August, thus offering 
to the representatives an opportunity of meeting in the usual 
manner, as a reward for ten days delay, and as a bribe to 
renounce the authority of the people. If such were his mo- 
tive, bitter disappointment was the fruit of his crafty scheme ; 
for he saw the most distinguished men in the colony meet, at 
the call bf the people, on the first of August, 1774, to com- 
pose the first assembly of Virginia. 

After having advocated in this assembly, his favourite 
measure, with all the fervour of his natui*e and the power 
of his eloquence, Mr. Lee had the gratification to be dcputcil 
by it, with Washington and Henry, as delegates to a conti- 
nental congress. This august body met at Philadelphia, on 
the fifth of September, 1774. It is said tiiat silence, awful 
and protracted, preceded ^* the breaking of the last seal" in 
this assembly, and that astonishment and applause filled the 
house when this was done by Patrick Henry. The thrill of 
exultation and glow of excitement might have subsido^l into 
dejectioti or sunk into lassitude, had not Mr. Lee perceived, 
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poso of embodying proposed amendmentsy and Mr. Dicken- 
son was added to the committee* The amended petition was 
brought in on the twenty-fourth» and finally adopted. Of 
this, as well as of the original one, Mr. Lee has been gene- 
rally considered as the author, but justice requires that this ' 
eloquent composition should be assigned to him who truly 
wrote it. On the presentation of the first petitoin, which had 
been drawn up by Mr. Lee^ with all the energy natural to his 
character, and with a bold assertion of opinions, which, though 
coincided in by most of the delegates, it was deemed some- 
what imprudent yet to express, Mr. Dickenson was added, as 
we have mentioned, to the committee, and to his pen the do- 
cument is to be assigned. Messrs. Lee, Livingston, and 
Jay, were the committee to prepare a memorial to the people 
of British America, and an address to the people of Great 
Britain ; in the committee it was agreed that Mr. Lee should 
prepare a draught of the former, the first in order and impor- 
tance, and that Mr. Jay should sketch tlie other, which was 
accordingly done. On the twenty-first of October, the com- 
mittee reported a draught of the memorial ; it was debated 
by paragraphs, and with some amendments approved. It has 
always been believed, that the memorial was written by Mr. 
Lee, nor have any reasons to doubt it come]to our knowledge* 
Messrs. Gushing, Lee and Dickenson were appointed to pre- 
pare an address to the people of Quebec, and it has often 
been said and never contradicted, that this address was 
written by Mr. Dickenson. 

The committees to state the rights and grievances of the 
several colonies, and to devise the most efiectual means of 
carrying into effect the resolution of non-intercourse with 
Britain, were not less important than the foregoing commit- 
tees, and of these Mr. Lee was also a member. He knew. 
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destitute of that which gives a charm to them all» the pos- 
session of liberty^ he moved^ '^that the congress are of 
opinion that it is inconsistent with the honour and safety of 
a free people, to live within the control and exposed to the 
injuries of a military force, not under the government of the 
civil power/' The moderation of congress, however, ena- 
bled them to see the evils, which had arisen to other govern- 
ments from too much legislation, hence they rejected Mr. 
Lee's resolution, believing that it was a subject on which the 
people of Boston ought to have an unprejudiced choice. 

When the first Congress dissolved itself on the twenty- 
sixth of «> October, 1774, the impression which remained on 
the public mind, concerning Richard Henry Lee was, that 
in him elegance of manners was united with the strictest 
honour, and unshaken fidelity ; that he was proof against 
temptation ; firm, upright and void of ambition ; that with 
great ardour of feeling, the boldness of his spirit was under 
the curb of reason and discretion. 

Not to have returned Mf. Lee to the next assembly of 
Virginia, in 1775, would have argued in the people of 
Westmoreland, blindness to their own interest or ignorance 
of his character: their unanimous suffrage, however, was a 
grateful tribute to his merit and gave him a renewed oppor« . 
tunity of serving his country. The proposal of Patrick 
Henry, to arm the militia of the colony, met with opposition 
in this assembly, but the coldest nature must have been 
animated, the firmest prejudice moved, even the strongest 
.reason shaken, had reason been in opposition, by the rapid 
communication of the passion for liberty, through the elo- 
quence of a Henry and a Lee. ''Give me liberty, or give 
me death," the concluding sentiment of the mover of the 
resolution, rung through tlie assembly, and the cords of 
Vol. IV E e 
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appointing him on each of the committees to carry these 
measures into effect. 

Few memorials of the genius and taste of Mr. Lee, as an 
orator and a writer, have descended to posterity^ but even 
these are sufficient, to excite regret for the loss of others, 
and to refute the calumnies, or correct the errors of some» 
who assert his failure in composition. The second address 
to the people of Britain, in tlie name of this congress, is the 
production of his pen, and an emblem of his mind ; its senti- 
ments are sublime; its style chaste and elegant; its re« 
proaches dignified, and its expostulations fervid. For 
eloquence and depth of feeling, it is not surpassed by any of 
the state papers of that period, and well merits the eulogy 
pronounced on the writings of congress by the first lord 
Chatham. Speaking in the house of lords, that nobleman thus 
expressed himself: ^^ when you consider their decency, firm- 
ness and wisdom, you cannot but respect their cause and 
wish to make it your own. For myself, I must declare and 
avow, that in all my reading, and it has been my favourite 
pursuit, that for solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and 
wisdom of conclusion, under all the circumstances, no nation 
or body of men, can stand in preference to the general con- 
gress at Philadelphia.^' 

A short recess in tlie month of August, enabled Mr. Lee 
to retire to liis native state, but not to leisure and repose ; for 
he was present in the assembly, summoned by the royal 
governor to consider, what were called, the conciliatory 
propositions of lord North. These, however, when their 
sophistry was exposed, were found to be as unreasonable as 
insidious. The opinion of congreiss was the voice of the 
colonies, tliat ^' they seemed to be held up to the world to 
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own mighty resources : necessity urged, and Mr* Lee had 
ever listened to the voice of his country ; he depended, for 
his safety, on the extent of her territories, her capabilities of 
defence, and the alliances which the declaration of indepen- 
dence would procure, or he despised the consequences, and 
was deaf to the suggestions of fear. On the seventh of June, 
17769 Mr. Lee moved '^ that these united colonies are, tind 
of right, ought to be, free and independent states ; that they 
are absolved from all allegiance to the British crown ; 
and, that all political connexion between them, and the 
state of Great Britain, is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved." 

This motion, which was followed by a protracted debate 
of several days, was introduced by one of the most luminous 
and eloquent speeches, ever delivered by its illustrious 
mover. " Why, then, sir, (says Mr. Lee, in conclusion,) 
why do we longer delay ? Why still deliberate ? Let this 
happy day give birth to an American republic. Let her 
arise, not to devastate and to conquer, but to re-establish the 
reign of peace and of law. The eyes of Europe are fixed 
upon us ; she demands of us a living example of freedom, 
that may exhibit a contrast, in the felicity of the citizen, to 
the ever increasing tyranny which desolates her polluted 
shores. She invites us to prepare an asylum, where the un- 
happy may find solace, and the persecuted repose. She 
entreats us to cultivate a propitious soil, where that gene- 
rous plant which first sprung and grew in England, but is 
now withered by tiie poisonous blasts of Scottish tyranny, 
may revive and flourish, sheltering under its salubrious and 
interminable shade, all the unfortunate of the human race. 
If we are not this day wanting in our duty, the names of the 
American legislators of 1776, will be placed by posterity, at 
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ters. It is asserted, that had the arms of England prevailedy 
the surrender of Washington and Lee would have been de- 
manded as a preliminary to any treaty. The rudeness of 
individuals cannot be charged upon their nation, yet, that 
men, in the garb and rank of gentlemen, could not refrain 
from expressing, to the sons of Mr. Lee, then at school in 
St. Bees, ** the hope that their father's head might soon be 
seen on Tower hill," may serve to show the light in which 
he was viewed by the royalists of that day. The desire of 
the enemy to cut off by any means so able a supporter 
of the rights of America, was only equalled by the solici- 
tude of his fellow citizens to secure his safety and happi- 
ness. 

During his absence from congress, a British captain of 
marines, with a strong party of men from vessels of war 
then in the Potomac, broke into his house at midnight, and 
by threats and bribes endeavoured to prevail on his domes- 
tics to betray their master, for, it was understood that Mr. 
Lee was in the vicinity. Honourably deceitful, the servants 
assured the party^ that he had already set out for Philadel- 
phia, although he was then only a few miles from his farm. 
The solicitude of his friends for his safety was evinced by 
their constraining him to forego the melancholy pleasure of 
a visit to general Charles Lee, then a prisoner in New York. 
Mr. Lee's reply to the invitation of the general, is marked 
with the brevity of deep feeling and with the language of 
manly grief, which swells the bosom, when it cannot serve a 
friend in the time of necessity. It is as follows : 

'' My dear friend, my feelings are not to be described. I 
would go to every extremity to serve my friend and the able 
friend of liberty and mankind. But here my power fails. I 
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to Virgiiiia. He there demanded an enquiry by the assemblj 
into the nature of the allegations against him. The senate 
attended, and their presence gave additional solemnity to the 
scene. The result was, that in pursuance of a resolution of 
the house, the venerable Greorge Wythe, while the tear of 
deep feeling stood in his eye, addressed Mr. Lee in theae 
words. 

^^ It is with peculiar pleasure, sir, that I obey this com- 
mand of the house, because it gives me an opportunity while 
I am performing an act of duty to them, to perform an act of 
justice to yourself. Serving with you in congress, and 
attentively observing your conduct there, I thought that yoa 
manifested in the American cause a zeal truly patriotic; and 
as far as I could judge, exerted the abilities for which you 
are confessedly distinguished, to promote the good and pros- 
perity of your own country in particular, and of the United 
States in general. That the tribute of praise deserved, may 
reward those who do well, and encourage others to follow 
your example, the house have come to this resolution: that 
the thanks of this house be given by the speaker to Richard 
Henry Lee, for the faithful services he has rendered his 
country, in discharge of his duty as one of the delegates from 
this state in general congress.^ 

The candour and justice of the house in this investigation 
was not undeserved, for the motives of Mr. Lee were pnije 
although the assertions had some foundation in truth. When 
the non-intercourse regulations were generally adopted, and 
the want of markets lessened the demand for produce, Mr. 
Lee, probably at the request of his tenants, received his rents 
in kind ; but during the war the quantity of produce was 
diminished and the demand increased, while the issues of 
|Mtper money by the states and congress, impaired its real 
Vol. IV.— F f 
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lightly esteeming an interest in wliich they could not parti* . 
cipate, that tlie representatives of the southern states were < 
ready to abandon the right to the fisheries, and that they 
refused to demand an. entire and free navigation of the 
Mississippi. The opinions of Washington may have been 
the sentiments of the majority. He thus writes to Mr. Lee 
on the subject: ** I have ever been of tlie opinion that the 
true policy of the Atlantic states would be, instead of con- 
tending prematurely for the free navigation of that river (tho 
Mississippi,) to open and improve the natural communica- 
tions with the western country, through which the produce 
of it might be transported with convenience and ease to our 
markets. And sure I am^ there is no other tie by which 
they, (the inhabitants of the west^) will 'form a link in the 
chain of federal union.'' 

Mr. Lee indeed at this period either from his feelings or 
judgment^ or perhaps from both, seems to have identified him- 
self, in a considerable degree, with tlie interest of the eastern 
states, so far even as to think of that portion of the country as 
his future residence. It is difficult entirely to account for these 
feelings, certainly not those which usually actuate the citizens 
of Yirginia. With the proceedings of his native state he had 
been undoubtedly dissatisfied ; and he may fairly be justified 
fi-om the state of society which prevailed there, before the im- 
portant and beneficial changes which followed republican insti- 
tutions were fully introduced. There seem, however^ to have 
been at the period in question, some remains of the pomp and 
luxury, of tlie pride of family and haughtiness of manner which 
characterized the Virginians before the revolution. That they* 
whose vigour of manhood was devoted to their country, and 
whose mental and physical energies were called forth only 
for her welfare ; whose health was impaired and whose for- 
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the United States ) an object in mj opinion of great niagni« 
inde ; I may be mifltaken^ but I have thought oor ieniiibk 
friend rather too cautious upon this head. A well managed 
force at iea» will not only make us very renpectablc, bat 
presently repay its cost with interest. We shall surdy err^ 
by reasoning from what has happened to what will happen^ 
because we have heretofore singly opposed our feeble force on 
the sea, to the overgrown power of Great Britain ; but noWf 
our marine force^ under the supporting wing of our great and 
good ally, will ilirive I hope, and grow strong upon the spoils 
of our common foe. I wish the marine committee may stoatly 
contend agpainst all opposition, and vigorously increase 
the navy. In- favour of this system, we may say that the 
wealth and glory of many states have been obtained by their 
fleets, but none have immediately lost their liberty thereby. 
Let the man be produced who can truly say as much of 
standing armies. I left my worthy colleagues of the marine 
committee, well disposed to relieve us this winter from the 
depredations of Gutridge's fleet of pirates, who infest the 
coast extremely, from New York to Cape Fear. They not 
only injure our commerce greatly in these middle states, but 
they prevent in great measure the water communication be^ 
tween us and our eastern friends. This fleet did consist of 
oiie brig of sixteen guns, a schooner of the same force, a 
sloop of twelve guns, and the rest of little strength. Whilst 
your northern seas are too tempestuous for cruising, this 
southern coast» supplied with such convenient harbours, may 
be visited by the continental frigates, making Chesapeake Bay 
their place of rendezvous, to the extirpation of these sea ban- 
ditti that disturb us so much at present. A stroke of this 
sort would do credit to our committee^ and serve the com- 
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Boston can-ivifli infinite ease destroy the eneipy's yesseb 
v^hich are doing ns so much injury, and creating so great ex* 
pense, by frequent calls for militia. They have already 
biirnt several private houses, and one public warehouse with 
between two and three hundred hogsheads of tobacco, and car- 
ried off much plunder and many negroes. As soon a» they see 
the militia gathering, they embark and go to another unguard- 
ed place. They have six vessels — Otter sixteen, Harlem twelve 
guns, king's vessels ; Dunmore sixteen, schooner Hammond 
fourteen. Lord North twelve guns, and Fincastle two three 
pounders. The four last Gutridge's pirates. They say their 
orders are to burn and destroy all before them. An eastern 
man whom they bad captivated and detained, escaped from 
them when they where burning the warehouse, and gives ns 
the above account of their force, which is confirmed by 
others. They land between sixty and seventy men when 
they mean to do mischief. I do not think that I can be 
charged with excess of opinion in favour of our navy, when 
I say, it appears to me, that the frigates already mentioned, 
could quickly destroy these pirates and return to their staticm^ 
after thus relieving our water bound country, and removing 

the cause of great expense. The frigates by calling at 

• 

Hampton can get the best intelligence of the enemy's sitoa- 
tion and force. I shall thank you for your foreign and do- 
mestic news, as well as to know what tunes the fiddle 
party have and are playing. My best respects attend my 
whig friends in congress. '* 

1779, August 8 — ^To the same, he says, '^My indisposition 
prevented me from replying; to your favour of the eleventh^ 
by last post, and I am now very unwell, but will no longer 
delay thanking you. We are much obliged to the marine 
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bondnge, even finance and foreign affiiirs arc trifled with, 

abused, and go wrong Colonel F. L. Lee is very tliank- 

ful for your kind remembrance of litm, and sends bis respects 
^le is not well any more than myself. It Is impossible Tor 
us to be so, whilst the cause of America receives such injury 
from bad men.f' 

1779, September 4 — to the same he writes, "I am infinitely 
obliged to you for your very friendly letter of the twenty- 
third last, and I assure you that whilst I live, I shall never 
fail to retain tiie most affectionate remembrance of you. My 
health, I thank you, is well restored, and my spirits not a 
little enlivened, by the discomfiture of those wicked ones, 
whoso detestable arts have prevailed, much too long for the 
interest of that cause, which we have laboured so much to 
promote and to secure; I believe the Confederacy's freight 
will be a very guilty one, and the sooner we are quit of it 
the better; I think the companion of Mr. Adams to be the 
Tery worthy man he describes him, and such an one as will 
honour his country, and benefit, not distract this. I can 
feel with proper force, the satisfaction that good men must 
have received, and the chagrin that bad ones felt, when Dr. 
Lee's papers were read ; but how, my dear friend, will the 
honour of congress stand, if they suffer that wicked insulter 
and injurer of America, Silas Deane, to go off uncensured ; 
already you find, by his memorial, that your silence is con- 
strued' into approbation of his conduct, and this idea will 
be pushed through the world to his plaudit, and the indelible 
dishonour and disgrace of congress* Tet, it is most certain, 
that upon the estimation with which mankind regard con- 
gress, does the future interest and success of the United 
States most essentially depend. Fiddle is the most con- 
temptible wretch in the world, and if he takes the oath and 
Vol. IV — O g 
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government in MasHnchusetts, where yet I hope to ftnlnh the 
reinainder of my days. The hasty* unpcrsiweriiig, aristo- 
cratic genius of the south suits not my disposition, and is in- 
consistent with my views of what must constitute social 
happiness and security. 

** It is not long since I received your favour of February the 
thirteenth, from Paris. So far as immediate personal ease 
and happiness are the objects, it is beyond a doubt that the liftt 
of a private citizen is more desirable than any public cha- 
racter whatever, and especially such as carry us from home* 
But my friend, we must consider that individual happiness 
flows from the general felicity; and the security of the whole 
is the safety of particulars. AVhat must become of the Ame- 
rican cause and character, if her councils at home and abroad 
are to be filled and conducted by halftones, ambitious, ava- 
ririmis and wirked men? Those considerations induce me to 
wish that yon would not give up the tliouglits of public ser- 
vice, until our affairs are better settled. I wish with all my 
lieai-t, that the Chevalier De la Luzerne and Mr. Do Mar- 
b«)is had origanally come here. 1 do assure you, it would 
greatly have Lenefilted the cause of the alliance and the 
United States. Such scenes of wicked intrigue I never 
expected to take place in America, until the maturity of time 
and luxury with its consequent train of vices, had ripened us 
for destruction! '^ # # # 1 heartily wish you success in your 
negoti|ition, and that whilst you secure one valuable point for 
ust (the fisheries.) you will not the hss exert your endeavours 
for another very essential object, the free navigation of tho 
Mississippi, provided guilty Uritian should remain in posses- 
sion of the Floridas. 1 totally despair of this oaiigatigo 
from any other advocatiout'^ 
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horse fell with him amid the broken and inseciire ground on 
the beacliy only a few yards from tlie advance of tlie British 
troops. His presence of mind did not forsake him in so un- 
toward an accident, and lie was by great skill able to cover 
the retreat of his little party without considerable loss on his 
side. 

During the years 1780, 1781, 1782, Mr. Lee would not 
accept a seat in congress, from a belief that his services in 
the assembly of his native state would be more profitable to 
his country ; particularly at that time when the establishing 
of her government, and some of her most important concerns 
were under consideration. Among these, three subjects were 
more particularly prominent, and most frequently agitated 
in the house, the making paper money a legal tender at its 
nominal value, the payment of British debts, and a captita* 
tion tax for the support of the clergy, or as the advocates of 
the measure called it, **a general assessment for the support 
of the christian religion." 

With respect to the payment of British debts, and the 
policy of making paper money a legal tender, Mr. Lee was 
constantly opjmsed to his friend Patrick Henry, and they 
both, among the new political characters who had risen 
high in public estimation, continued to keep their place far 
in the van. The vivid and interesting comparison of the 
merits of these great men, at the time of which we treat, is 
given by a correspon<lent of the author of the Life of Patrick 
Henry. " I met with Patrick Henry in the assembly, in May, 
1783 ; I also then met with Richard Henry Lit. These two 
gentlemen were the great leaders of the house of delegates, 
and were almost constantly opposed : there were many other 
great men who belonged to thftt body, but as orators they 
eannpt be named with Henry or Lee. Mr*. Lee was a polish*- 
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fhoHO of Patrick Henry. " It \n certainly comfortuble *o 
know, that flic legislature of our country ih engnged in bene- 
ficial pui'Huits ; for I conceive tlrat the general aMsensmentf 
and n digest of the moral laws, are very important conCernR; 
the one to secure our jieace, and the other our morals. Ec- 
finei's may weave reason into as fine a web as they ple^ise, 
but the experience of all times shows religion to be the guar- 
dian of mcn-als ; and he must be a very inattentive obsoi-vcr 
who cannot perceive, that in our country, avarice is accom- 
plishing the destruction of religion, for want of a legal jvb- 
ligation to contribute something to its supiKirt. The declara- 
tion of rights, it seems to me, rather contends againt forcing 
modes of faith and forms of worship, in religious matteii, 
than against compelling contribution for the support of reli- 
gion in general.** 

To state the opinions of Mr. Lee on these subjects, seemed 
to be the duty of his biographer ; but to discuss the merits of 
the questions involved in them, belongs to the philosophic 
liistorian. The people most interested then, were, no doubt, 
competent to distinguish between the fitness of a proposition 
and the authority of a name ; between the strength and clear- 
ness of intellect, and. absolute infallibility. 

The sovereignty and independence of the United States 
wrere now acknowledged by England, and the provisional 
articles of peace embraced those measures which Mr. Lee 
had so strenuously supported. The sheathed sword required 
no longer an arm to wield it, but the deliberative council 
'might still be aided by the voice of experience. Mr. Lee, 
therefore, willingly accepted the mark of confidence and 
attachment with which the people of Virginia again honoured 
liim, ami took his seat in congress, on the first of November, 
ir84. The bigliest oflke under the old confederation mm 
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tionable, and such as the best theories, with experience, 
justify ; not tmsting as our new constitution does, and as 
many approve of doing, to time and future events, to correct 
errors that both reason and experience in similar cases, now 
prove to exist in the new system." 

The good of his country was the sole motive, and reason 
the only means of opposition to the adoption of the federal 
constitution used by Mr. Lee. Fear, the oflbpring of force 
and opinion, seemed to him the only means by which to re- 
strain men ; the latter cannot exist without competent know- 
ledge of those who govern, and that knowledge cannot exist 
in so extensive a country as the United States, so as to sup- 
IK)rt one general government. He was anxious that the con- 
federated states, united for mutual safety and happinessy 
should contribute to the federal head, only such part of their 
sovereignty's might be necessary for these purposes ; but 
when a majority of the people willed that constitution to be 
the rule by which they would govern themselves, he thought 
it his duty, to endeavour by every means, to establish in the 
commencement of the government, such a system of prece- 
dents, as would check the evil tendencies then supposed to 
exist in the constitution. 

As the first senator from Virginia under the new constitu- 
tion, he proposed several amendments, the adoption of which 
neemed to him to have lessened the apprehended danger. He 
continued to hold the honourable and important trust of sena- 
tor of the United States, with great satisfaction to his native 
state and advantage to his country, till enfeebled health in- 
duced him to withdraw from public life, and seek that repose 
which is so agreeable to declining years, and that enjoyment, 
which a mind like his, always receives within the circle of 
domestic retirement. On the twenty-second of, October, 
Vol. IV H h 
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show the extent of his acquirements, and the refinement of 
his taste, the solidity of his judgment and the vividness of 
his imagination $ but the personal appearance of such a man 
may be an object of curiosity to posterity. His person was 
tall and well proportioned ; his face was on the Roman 
model ; his nose Cs&sarian ; the port and carriage of his 
head leaning persuasively forward ; and the whole contour 
noble and fine. The eye which shed intelligence over such 
features, had softness, and composure as its prevailing cha- 
racteristic, till it glowed in debate or radiated in con versa* 
lion. His voice was clear and melodious, and was modulated 
by the feeling which swayed his bosom. The progress of 
time was insensible to those who listened to his conversation, 
and he entwined himself around the mind of his hearers, fix- 
ing his memory on their hearts. In the vigour of his mind, 
amid the honours of the world and its enjoyments, be had 
declared his belief in Jesus Christ as the Saviour of men* 

The following sketch may gratify the reader, although 
it can only serve to bring the defects of the present under- 
taking into stronger and more immediate contrast The 
writer cannot, however, refrain from ornamenting his work 
with it, even while the poet's warning is fully before him* 
** Mr. Lee had studied the classics in the true spirit of criti- 
cism. His taste had that delicate touch which seized with 
intuitive certainty every beauty of an author, and his genius 
that native affinity which combined them without an eflTort 
Into every walk of literature and science he had carried bis 
mind of exquisite selection, and brought it back to the busi- 
ness of life, crowned with every light of leaniing* and 
decked with every wreath that all the muses and all the 
graces could entwine. Nor did these light decorations con- 
stitute the whole value of its freight. He possessed a rich 
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The great tragic poet of antiquity lias observed^ and his* 
torians and philosophers in every age, have repeated the 
observation, that no one should be pronounced 'happy^ till 
death has closed the period of human uncertainty. Tet, if 
to descend into the vale of life, beloved and honoured^ 
to see the labours of our earlier years, crowned with 
more than hoped for success ; to enjoy while living, that 
fame, which is usually bestowed only beyond the toinb ; if 
these could confer aught of happiness, on this side the grave, 
then may the subject of our memoir be esteemed truly 
happy. 

He, indeed, survived those who were the partners of his 
toils, and the companions of his earlier years ; but in so do- 
ing, he did not experience the usual fate of mortality, in sur- 
Tiving the sympathy, the kindness, and the love of his fellow 
creatures. A new race of companions rose around him, who 
added to those feelings the deeper ones of admiration, respect, 
and gratitude ; and he long lived in the bosom of his country, 
which was the bosom of his friends, cherished with an affec- 
tion, bestowed at once by the ardour of youth, and the re- 
flection of age. 
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liar opinions he may entertain. It is his duty alone to state 
their existence, with the powerful influence that attended 
them, and to ask from his country^ thatf all prejudices laid 
aside, the illustrious object of his labours may come before 
them, in that cloudless mirror, wherein posterity will examine 
the fathers of our country. 

Thomas Jefferson was descended from a family, which 
bad been long settled in his native province of Virginia. His 
ancestors liad emigrated thither at an early period ; and al- 
though bringing with them, so far as is known, no fortune 
beyond that zeal and enterprise which are more than useful 
to adventurers in a new and unknown country, and no rank 
beyond a name, which was free from dishonour ; they had a 
standing in the community highly respectable, and lived in 
circumstances of considerable affluence. His father, Peter 
Jefierson, was a gentleman well known in the province. He 
was appointed in the year 1747, one of the commissioners 
for determining the division line, between Virginia and North 
Carolina, an office which would seem to indicate at once con- 
siderable scientific knowledge, and that integrity, firmness, 
and discernment, which are so peculiarly necessary in set- 
tling the boundaries between small but independent terri- 
tories. 

Thomas Jefferson was bom on the second day of April, 
(O. S.) 1743, at Shad well, in Albemarle county, Virginia, 
and on the death of his father, succeeded [to an ample and 
unembarrassed fortune. But little is known of the incidents 
of his early life, and the biographer is entirely destitute of 
those anecdotes of youth which are so often remembered and 
recorded, pointing out, as they seem to do, the latent sparks 
of genius, and foretelling the career of future usefulness and 
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as early as the year 1769, a distinguished member of the 
legislature of Virginia, associated with men, whose names 
are inscribed among the first and most determined cham- 
pions of oar rights. Ever since the year 1763, a spirit of 
opposition to the British government, had been gradually 
arising in the province, and tiiis spirit was more and more 
increased, by the arbitrary measures of the mother country, 
which seemed to be the offsprings of rashness and folly, 
singularly extraordinary. The attachqient to England was, 
indeed, considerable in all the colonies, and in Yirginia it wal^ 
more than usually strong ; many of the principal families of 
the province were connected with it by the closest ties of 
consanguinity ; the young men of promise, were sent thitlier 
to compete their education in its colleges ; and by many, 
and those not the least patriotic, it was fondly looked to as 
their home. To sever this connexion, one would suppose to 
be a work of no ordinary facility ; yet such was the rash 
course pursued by the British ministry, that a very brief 
space was sufficient, tp dissolve in every breast that glowed 
with national feeling, the tics which bad been formed by 
bloody by time, and by policy ; a very short experience was 
enough to convince every mind, conversant with the political 
history of the world, and able to weigh, amid the tumult of 
the times, the probable chances of successful resistance, with 
the miseries of submission or defeat, that there was no 
hazard too great to be encountered, for the establishment of 
institutions, which would secure the country from a repeti- 
tion of insults that could only end in the most abject slavery. 
It will not be doubted, that Mr. Jeiferson was among the 
first to perceive the only course that could be adopted ; his 
own expressive language portrays at once the sufferings of 
the country, and the necessity of resistance. 
Vox. IV.— I i 
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The year 1774^ found Mr. Jefferson still an active mem- 
her of the legislature of Virginia. The passage of the Bos- 
ton port acty and the bills which immediately followed it^ 
had filled up the measure of insult and oppression. The 
private property of all was to be sacrificed for the public 
conduct of a few ; the faith of charters was unhesitatingly 
violated ; and personal liberty and life itself were destroyed, 
without resort to the common forms of justice, and without 
redress. At this crisis, Mr. Jefferson wrote and published 
his ^^ Summary view of the rights of British America ;'* 
having devoted to its composition all the leisure he could, 
obtain from the labours of his public situation ; although 
these had become by this time, from his active and energetic 
character, extremely arduous. 

This pamphlet he addressed to the king, as the chief officer 
of the people, appointed by the laws and circumscribed with 
definitive power, to assist in working the great machine of 
government, erected for their use, and consequently subject 
to their superintendence. He reminded him, that our ances- 
tors had been British freemen, that they had acquired their 
settlements here, at their own expense and blood ; that it 
was for themselves they fought, for themselves they conquer- 
ed, and for themselves alone, they had a right to hold. That 
they had indeed thought proper to adopt the same system o( 
laws, under which they had hitherto lived, and to unito 
themselves under a common sovereign ; but that no act of 
theirs had ever given a title to that authority, which the 
British parliament arrogated. That the crown^ had unjustly 
commenced its encroachments, by distributing the settle- 
ments among its favourites, and the followers of its fortunes ; 
that it then proceeded to abridge the free trade, which 
the colonies possessed as of natural right, with all parts of 
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jccting the military to the civil powers^ he had expressly 
made the latter subordinate to the former. Tliat these 
grievances were thus laid before their sovereign, with that 
freedom of language and sentiment which became a free peo- 
ple, whom flattery would ill beseem, when asserting the 
rights of human nature ; and who knew nor feared to say, that 
kings are the servants, not the proprietors of the people. 

In these sentiments, bold as they were, his political asso- 
ciates united with him; they considered that which was 
nominally directed against the colonies of New England 
alone, equally an attack on the liberties and rights of every 
other province. They resolved that the first of June, the 
day on which the operation of the Boston port bill was to 
commence, should be set apart by the members, as a day of 
fasting, humiliation and prayer ; ^^ devoutly to implore the 
divine interposition, for averting the heavy calamities which 
threatened destruction to their civil rights, and the evils of 
a civil war ; and to give them one heart and one mind, to 
oppose, by all just and proper means, every, injury to Ame- 
rican rights." 

Such proceedings greatly exasperated lord Dunmore, the 
royal governor of the province. He threatened a prosecution 
for high treason against Mr. JeflTerson, who boldly avowed 
himself the author of the obnoxious pamphlet, and dissolved 
the house of burgesses, immediately after the publication of 
their resolution. Notwithstanding these arbitrary measures, 
the membei*s met in their private capacities, and mutually 
signed a spirited declaration, wherein they set forth the un- 
just conduct of the governor, which had left them this, the 
only method, to point out to their countrymen, the measures 
they deemed the best fitted to secure their rights and liberties 
from destruction, by the heavy hand of power. They told 
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ing indeed some semblance of conciliation, but in foct yield- 
ing no single point of that arbitrary system which Great 
Britain had chosen to adopt, was carried by a large majority, 
and sent to the governors of the several colonies, with direc- 
tions to lay it before the respective legislatures. It was at 
least hoped, that if the scheme did not finally succeed, it 
might produce disunion or discontent. 

On the first of June, 1775, lord Dunmore presented to the 
legislature of Virginia, the resolution of the British parlia- 
ment It was referred immediately to a committee, and Mr. 
Jefferson was selected to frame the reply. This task he 
performed with so much a^ngth of argument, enlightened 
patriotism, and sound political discretion, that the document 
has been ever considered, as a state paper of the highest 
order. It is found in most of the histories of that period, 
and for a work like this, it may be sufficient merely to give 
the sentence, with which he concludes a series of propositions 
and an array of facts, alike unanswered and unanswerable. 

''These, my lord, are our sentiments on this important 
subject, which we offer only as an individual part of the 
whole empire. Final determination we leave to the general 
congress now sitting, before whom we shall lay the papers 
your lordship has communicated to us. For ourselves, we 
have exhausted every mode of application, which our inven- 
tion could suggest as proper and promising. We have de- 
cently remonstrated with parliament, they liave added new 
injuries to the old; we have wearied our king with supplica- 
tions, he has not deigned to answer us ; wo have appealed to 
the native honour and justice of the British nation, their 
efforts in our favour have hitherto been ineffectual. What 
then remains to be done ? That we commit our injuries to 
the even handed justice of that Being who doth no wrong. 
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like all the other addresses of this congress^ was executed 
with singular ability, and in which it is more than probable, 
the Virginia delegate took no inconsiderable part. 

In Juljr, the resolution of the house of commons for con- 
ciliating the colonies, which had been presented to the dif- 
ferent legislatures, and to which, as we have already related, 
Mr. JeflTerson had framed the reply of Virginia, was laid 
before congress. He was immediately named a member of 
the committee to whom it was referred, and in a few days 
a report was presented embracing the same general views as 
his own, and repeating that the neglect with which all our 
overtures were received, had destroyed every hope, but that 
of reliance on our own exertions. 

On the eleventh of August, Mr. Jefferson was again elected 
a delegate fx*om Virginia, to the third congress. During the 
winter, his name appears very frequently on tlie journals of 
that assembly, and we find him constantly taking an active 
part in the principal matters which engaged its attention. 
He was a member of various committees, but from the in- 
formation to be obtained on the i*ccords of congress, and 
It is but scanty, his attention seems rather to have been de- 
Toted to objects of general policy, the arrangement of general 
plans and systems of action, the investigation of important 
documents, and objects of a similar nature, than to the details 
of active business for which other members could probably 
be found, equally well qualified. 

With the commencement of the year 1776, the affairs of the 
colonies, and certainly the views of their political leaders, 
began to assume a new aspect, one of more energy, and with 
motives and objects more decided and apparent. Eighteen 
months had passed away, since the colonists had learned by 
VoIh IV.—K k 
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tiiinking and the good will not kcsitatc, when no other means 
are left to preserve those rights, without which happiness is 
only a name, they will resort to it as the last resource, after 
every other expedient has been tried, after long suffering, 
with hesitation, almost with regret. . 

Every expedient, however, shoii; of unconditional separa- 
tion, had now been tried by congress — but in vain. It ap- 
peared worse than useless, longer to pursue measures of o])en 
hostility, and yet to hold out the promises of reconciliation. 
The time had arrived when a more decided stand must be 
taken — the circumstances of the nation demanded it, tlio suc- 
cess of tlie struggle de|)endcd on it. Tlie best and wisest 
men had become convinced, that no accommodation could 
take place, and that a course whicii was not marked by deci- 
sion would create dissatisfaction among the resolute, while it 
would render more uncertain tlic feeble and the wavering. 

During the spring of 1776, therefore, the question of inde- 
pendence became one of very general interest and reflection 
among all classes of the nation. It was taken into conside- 
ration by some of the colonial legislatures, and in Virginia a 
resolution was adopted in favour of its immediate declara- 
tion. 

Under tliese circumstances, the subject was brought directly 
before congress, on Friday, the seventh of June, 177G. It was 
discussed very fully on the following Saturday and Monday, 
and we iiave already mentioned, that after the debate they 
came to the determination to postpone the further considera- 
tion of It until the first of July following. In the mean while, 
however, tliat no time might be lost, in case the congress should 
agree thereto, a committee was appointed to ]irepai'e a decla- 
ratiopf ''That these United Colonies are, and of right ought 
to be, free and inde[)endent states ; tliat they arc absolved from 
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It was an act which at once involved the dearest and most 
vital interests of the whole people. It overturned systems of 
government long established, and sacrificed a trade, already 
amounting annually to more than twenty millions of dollars. 
By it the whole nation was to stand or fall ; it was a step 
that could not be retraced ; a pledge involving the lives, the 
fortunes, and the honour of thousands, which must be redeem- 
ed at the deepest cost of blood and treasure ; it was a measure^ 
supposed to be viewed unfavourably by a very large propor- 
tion of those whose interests and happiness were concerned in 
it, and, as such, a want of prudence in its conduct, as well as 
of success in its end, would be attended with even more than 
ridicule or disgrace. 

Nor was it in America alone, tliat its effects would be felt ; 
it was a document to guide other nations in their course of 
policy, to turn their attention to our situation, in which there 
was notliing to dazzle and little to interest, and to bring them 
if possible into our alliance. As such, it would become a 
matter of deep reflection byprudent,if not unfeeling statesmen, 
far removed from the scene of action ; looking upon, it with- 
out passion ; and forming from it their opinions of our cha- 
racter, and the reliance that might be placed on us. In a 
word, while it purported to be, as it was, the offspring of 
injuries unatoned for, and rights wantonly violated, it wa3 to 
bear the marks of calm heroic devotion, and to show us ar- 
dent in the pursuit and preservation of our rights, but cool 
and deliberate in our plans, slow in undertaking that which 
was attended with uncertainty and danger, but, once con- 
vinced of its necessity, undeviating in our course, and Axed, 
on the object of pursuit. 

It presented indeed to the consideration of the world, an 
object of greater magnitude than had for ages engaged its 
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'* When in the course of human evcntsy it becomes neces- 
sary for one people to dissolve the political bands which 
have connected them with another^ and to assume among the 
powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which 
the laws of nature and of nature's God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind, requires that they should 
declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 

^' Wo hold these truths to be self evident— that all men are 
created equal ; tliat they are endowed by their creator with 
[certain] inAeren/ an J unalienable rights; that amongst these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; that to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent of the governed; that, 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute a new government, laying its foundation on 
such principles, and organizing its powci*s in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments long 
established, should not be changed for light and transient 
causes; and accordingly, all experience hath shown, that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer while evils are suffer* 
able, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to 
which they are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses 
and usurpations, begun at a distant period and pursuing 
invariably the same object, evinces a design to reduce tliem 
under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, 
to throw off such government, and to provide new guards 
to their future security. Such has been the patient sufferance 
of these colonies ; and such is now the necessity which con- 
strains them to [alter] expunge their former systems of go- 
vemment. 
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*^ He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these 
states; for that purpose obstructing the laws for naturaliza* 
tion of foreigners, refusing to pass others to encourage their 
migrations hither, and raising the conditions of new appro- 
priations of lands. 

<'Ue has st/^erec? [obstructed] the administration of justice 
totally to cease in some of these states^ [by] refusing bis as- 
sent to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

'*He has made ot/r judges dependent on his will alone for 
the tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment of 
their salaries. 

'^He has erected a multitude of new offices, bt/ a self aa^ 
sumed powers and sent hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people, and eat out their substance. 

'*He has kept among us in times of peace, standing 
armies and ships of war, without the consent of our legisla- 
tures. 

<< He has afifected to render tlie military independent of and 
superior to the civil power. 

<< He has combined with others to subject us to a juris- 
diction foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged 
by our laws ; giving his assent to their acts of pretended 
legislation: 

'< For quartering large bodies of armed troops among u^: 

^^For protecting them, by mock trial, from punishment for 
any murders which they should commit on the inhabitaats of 
these states: 

'* For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world: 

^ For imposing taxes on us without our consent: 

<<For depriving us, [in many cases,] of the benefits oC 
trial by jury : 

Vol. IV.— L I 
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^filmr friends and brethren^ or to fall thepiselves by their 
hands. 

^* [He has constrained our fellow citizens taken captive on 
the high seas, to bear arms against their country, to become 
the executioners of their friends and brethren, or to fall them- 
selves bj their hands.] 

'< [He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and 
has endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, 
the merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare 
is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and con- 
ditions.] 

<<J% has waged cruel war against human nature itself ^ via- 
lating its most sacred rights of life and liberty in the persons 
of a distant people, who never offended him^ captivating and 
carrying them into slavery in another hemisphere, or to 
incur miserable death in their transportation thither. This 
piratical warfare, the opprobrium of infidel powers^ is 
the warfare of a christian king of Great Britain. Deter^ 
mined to keqp open a market where MEN should be bought 
and sold, he has prostituted his negative for suppressing 
every legislative attempt to prohibit or restrain this ej€- 
crable commerce; and that this assemblage of horrors might 
want no fact of distinguished dye, he is now exciting those 
very people to rise in arms among us, and to purchase that 
liberty of which he has deprived them, by murdering t/iepeo' 
pie upon whom he also obtruded them; thus paying off forfner 
crimes committed against the liberties of one people, with 
crimes which he urges them to commit against the lives qf 
another. 

** In every stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned 
for redress in the most humble terms: our repeated petitions 
have been answered only by repeated injury. A prince 
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invade and destroy us. These facts htne given the last stab 
to agonizing affectiCn: and manly spirit bids us to renounce 
forever these unfeeling brethren. We must endeavour to forget 
our former love for them, and to hold them as we hold the rest 
of mankind^ enemies in war^ in peace friends. We might have 
been a free and a great people together ; but a communication 
of grandeur and of freedom it seems ^ is below their dignity. 
Be it so^ since they will have it. The road to happiness and 
to glory is open to us too: we will climb it apart from them^ 
and acquiesce in the necessity which denounces our eternal 
separation. [We must therefore acquiesce in the necessity, 
yf\i\ch denounces our separation, and hold them, as we hold 
the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in peace friends.] 

" We, therefore, the representatives of the Uihted States 
ov America, \n General Congress assembled, [appeal- 
ing to the supreme judge of tlie world for the rectitude of our 
intentions] do in the name, and bj the autlioritj of the good 
people of these states [colonics,] reject and renounce all aP 
legiance and sulyjection to the kings of Chreat Britain^ and 
all others^ Ufho may herec^ter claim &y, through^ or under 
them ; we utterly dissolve all political connexion which may 
heretofore have subsisted between vs and the parliament qf 
Oreat Britain ; and finally we do assert [solemnly publish 
and declare] that these United Colonies are, [and of right 
ought to be,] free and independent states ; [that they are ab- 
solved from all allegiance to the British crown, and that all 
political connexion between them and tlie state of Great Bri- 
tain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved,] and that as free 
and independent states, they have full power to levy war, 
conclude peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and 
to do all other acts and tiling^ which independent states may 
of right do. And for the support of this Declaration, [with 
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the purpose of arranging vfiih that nation a measure, now 
become of vital nocessitj, the formation of treaties of alli- 
ance and commerce. But owing at once to his ill health, 
the situation of his family, and the embarrassed position of 
public affairs, especially in his own state, he was convinced 
that to remain in America, would bo more useful than to go 
abroad ; and in a letter to congress of the eleventh of Octo- 
ber, he declined the appointment. 

From this period, during the remainder of the revolu- 
tionary war, Mr. Jefferson chiefly devoted himself to the 
service of his own state. In Juno he had been a third time 
elected a delegate to congress, but in October following* he 
resigned his situation in that body, and was succeeded by 
Benjamin Harrison. The object which now chiefly engaged 
him was the improvement of the civil goveniment of Vir- 
ginia. In May preceding, immediately on the disorganiza- 
tion of the colonial system, the convention assembled at 
Williamsburg, had turned their attention to the formation of 
a new plan of government ; and with a haste, which bespeaks 
rather the ardour of a zealous and oppressed people for the 
assertion of their own rights, than the calmness and delibera- 
tion that should attend an act, in which their future welfare 
was so deeply involved, they adopted their constitution in 
the following month. Mr. Jefferson was at this time absent 
in Philadelphia, a delegate to congress ; foreseeing the in- 
evitable result of the contest between the colonies and the 
mother country, be had for a long while devoted much reflec- 
tion and research to maturing a plan for a new government, 
and had already formed one, on the purest principles of re- 
publicanism. This draught he transmitted to the conven- 
tion ; but unfortunately, the one that they had hastily fram- 
ed, had received a final vote on the day it reached Williams- 
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** The plan- of the revival v^as this. The common law of 
England^ bj which is meant that part of the English law 
which wa^ anterior to the date of the oldest statutes extant, 
is made the basis of the work. It was thought dangerous to 
attempt to^ reduce it to a text : it was therefore left to be col* 
Iccted from the usual monuments of it. Necessary altera- 
tions in thaty and so much of the whole body of the British 
statutes, and of acts of assembly, as were thought proper to 
be retained, were digested into a hundred and twenty-six 
new acts, in which simplicity of style was aimed at, as far 
as was safe." 

In the account which Mr. Jefferson has given of this re* 
visal of the laws of Virginia, he has, with the modesty of 
true greatness, suppressed every word which could indicate 
bis own participation in< an employment so highly honour* 
able. But it is the duty of those who record the actions of 
the great, to point out that wliich their own modesty would 
conceal. Of the five commissioners, two, George Mason and 
Thomas Ludwell Lee, took no part in the execution of the 
task, except in a consultative meeting preliminary to the as* 
signment of the respective portions of the duty to the three 
others. As regards Mr. Jefferson it should be mcntionedf 
that in addition to the prominent and laborious share which 
be undertook in the general revision, Virginia owes to hit 
enlightened mind alone, the most important and beneficial 
changes in her code. The laws forbidding the future impor- 
tation of slaves ; converting estates tail into fees simple ; 
annulling the rights of primogeniture ; establishing schools 
for general education ; sanctioning the right of expatriation ; 
and confirming the rights of freedom in religious opinlon» 
were all introduced by him, and were adopted at the time 
they were first proposed, or at a subsequent period ; in addi* 
Vox. IV.— M m 
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adopted every plan to alleviate the distresses of the troops, 
and to soften as much as possible the hardshijis of captivity. 
Their efforts wei-e attended with success. The officers who 
were able to command money, rented houses and small farms 
in the neighbourhood* while the soldiers enlarged the bar- 
racks and improved their accommodations, so as in a short 
time to form a little community, flourishing and happy. 
These arrangements had scarcely been completed, when, in 
consequence of some powers lodged in them by congress?, the 
governor and council of Virginia determined to remove the 
prisoners to another part of the. state; this intention was 
heard by the captives themselves with distress, and by those 
amongst whom they were settled, with regret. Mr. Jefferson 
immediately addressed a letter to governor Henry, in which 
he stated in strong and glowing language, the impolicy and 
impropriety of such a measure. His appeal was succeasful, 
and the troops were permitted to remain. Indeed his hospi- 
tality and generous politeness to these unfortunate strangers, 
\V(is such as to secure their lasting friendship and esteem* 
From them he received many letters, exjiressing the warmth 
of their attachment and gratitude; and in his subsequent tra- 
vels through Europe, when chance again threw him into their 
society, they loaded him with civility and kindness, and spoke 
to their countrymen in warm terms of the hospitality of Vir- 
ginia. When about to leave Charlottesville, the principal offi- 
cers wrote to him, to renew their thanks, and to bid him adieu; 
the answer of Mr. Jefferson to one of them has been pi^escrvcd. 
**Thc little attentions,** he says, "you are ]deased to mag- 
nify 80 much, never deserved a mention or a thought. Opposed 
as we happen to be in our sentiments of duty and honour, and 
anxious for contrary events, I siiall, nevertheless, sincerely re- 
joice in every circumstance of happiness and safety which may 
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contrived for the destruction of our unhappy citizens^ capti« 
vated by theiti. The presentiment of these operations is 
shocking beyond expression. I pray heaven to avert them ; 
but nothing in this world will do with such an enemy but 
proper firmness and decision!" This course, for a short 
time, produced on the part of the ^nemy an excess of crueltyi 
especially against the officers and soldiers of Virginia; it 
was, however, without avail ; the measure was the last re« 
sort, brought on by a long course of unfeeling conduct, and 
the only remedy that was left* ^^ There is nothing" said the 
governor in a letter to one of the prisoners, '^you may be 
assured, consistent with the honour of your country, which 
we shall not at all times, be ready to do for the relief of 
yourself and companions in captivity. We know that ardent 
spirit and hatred for tyranny, which brought you into your 
present situation, will enable you to bear against it with the 
firmness which has distinguished you as a soldier, and to 
look forward with pleasure to the day when events shall 
take place, against which the wounded pride of your enemies 
will find no comfort, even from reflections on tlie most refined 
of the cruelties with which they have glutted themselves." 
The policy of the measure was proved by its ultimate sue* 
cess; and the British government, when taught by experi- 
ence, acknowledged the correctness of a principle they had 
refused to listen to, when urged only by the dictates of ha* 
manity and the usages of civilized society. 

In the year 1780, Virginia, which had hitherto been dis- 
tant from the seat of actual warfare, was threatened with 
invasion from the south. In the spring, the ferocious Tarle- 
ton had made his appearance on her southern borders, 
marking his path with unusual barbarity. Immediately after 
biro, followed the main army under lord Cornwaliis. It was 
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and are assembled Tor the march of two thousand five hundred 
men under general Stevens, of Culpepper, who will move on 
the nineteenth instant. I have written to congress to hasten 
supplies of arms and niilitury stores for tlie soutliern states, 
and particularly to aid us with cartridge paper and boxes, 
the want of which articles, small as they are, renders our 
stores useless. The want of money cramps every effort* 
- This will be supplied by tlie most unpalatable of all substi- 
tutes, force. Your excellency will readily conceive, that after 
the loss of one army, our eyes are turned towards the other, 
. and that we comfort ourselves with the hope, that if any 
aids can be furnished by you, witliout defeating operations 
more beneficial to the union, they will be furnished. At the 
same time, I am happy to find that the wishes of the people 
'go no further, as far as I have an opportunity of learning 
tlieir sentiments. Could arms be furnished, I think this state 
and North Carolina would embody from ten to fifteen thou- 
^nd militia immediately, atid more, if necessary. I hope 
ere long to be able to give you a more certain statement of 
the enemy's, as well as our own situation." 

The legislature, becoming fully aware of their danger, 
adopted the most vigorous measures for the increase and 
support of the southern army. They conferred on the go- 

• -vernor new aitd extraordinary powers; and that officer 
exerted ^limselC in every mode, which ingenuity could sug- 
gest, to ward off tiie approaching danger. 

While however all e)^cs wc^c turned to the south, a sudden 
attack in another quarter was the more disastrous, as it was 

"^ the less expected. 

Arnold, whose treachery seems to have Increased the 
natural daring and recklessness of his temper, aware of the 
unprotected sitrttion of Virginia on the sea board, formed a 
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done, though perhaps not quite so easily. Having peculiar 
conridcncc in the men from the western side of the mountains, 
I meant, as soon as they should come down, to get the enter- 
prise proposed to a chosen numher of them, such whose cou- 
rage aud whose fidelity would be above all doubt. Your 
perfect knowledge of those men personally, and my confidence 
in your discretion, induce me to ask you to pick from among 
them, proper characters, in such numbers as you think bcstf 
to reveal to them our desii*e, and engage them to undertake to 
seize and bring off this greatest of all traitors. Whether this 
may be best effected by their going in as friends, and awaiting 
their opportunity, or otiierwise, is left to themselves. Tho 
smaller the number the better, so that they may be sufficient to 
manage him. Every necessary caution must be used on their 
part, to prevent a discovery of their design by the enemy. I will 
undertake, if they arc successful in bringing him off alive^ 
that they shall receive five thousand guineas i*eward among 
them ; and to men formed for such an enterprise, it must be 
a great incitement to know that their names will be recorded 
vith glory in history, with those of Vanwert, Paulding and 
Williams. The enclosed order from Baron Steuben will au« 
thorizc you to call for, aud to dispose of any force you maj 
think necessary to place in readiness, for covering the enter- 
prise and securing the retreat of the party. Mr. Newtony 
the bearer of this, and to whom its contents are communis 
cated in confidence, will provide men of trust, to go 
guides. These may be associated in the enterprise, or 
as you please ; but let the point be previously i 
DO difficulty nay arise as to the parties entitled to 
in the reward. You know how necessary profoa 
is in this business, even if it be not undertake '* 
fband without difficulty, bold enough and n 
Vol. IV.— X n 
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quarters, her resources had been exhausted to supply other 
states, and she was alike destitute of military stores, and of 
funds to obtain them. The whole burden of affairs, too, had 
been thrown on the governor; the legislature had hastily 
adjourned, on the invasion of Arnold in January, to meet 
again at Charlottesville on the twenty-fourth of May ; in the 
mean time he had no resource, but to make the best of the 
means which providence had given him, and to depend on 
that good fortune which had already so often befriended his 
country, at moments the most gloomy and unpromising. To 
resist invasion, the militia was his only force; and the resort 
even to this, was limited by the deficiency of arms. He used 
every effort, However, to increase its efficacy. When it 
was sent into tire field, he called into service a number of 
officers who had resigned, or been thrown out of public em- 
ployment by reductions of continental regiments for want of 
men, and gave them commands; an expedient, which, to- 
gether with the aid of the old soldiers scattered in the ranks, 
produced a sudden and highly useful degree of skill, dis- 
cipline, and subordination. Men were draughted for the 
regular regiments, and considerable detachments of the 
militia were sent to the south, and a number of horses, essen- 
tially necessary, wore rapidly obtained by an expedient of 
Mr. Jefferson's. Instead of using a mercenary agency, he 
wrote to an individual, generally a member of assembly, in 
each of the counties where they were to be had, to purchase 
a specified number with the then expiring paper money. This 
expedient met with a success highly important to the common 
cause. Nor was it sufficient to protect his own state alone; 
aid was demanded for the Carolinas, and this, though in- 
creasing the destitution and distress at home, was furnished 
to a very considerable extent At length, however, exhausted 
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fh)in this state of things, and from what jou know of your 
own country, what it may probably suffer during tlie present 
campaign. Should the enemy be able to obtain no opportunity 
of annihilating the marquis's army^ a small proportion of 
their force may yet restrain his movements effectually, while 
the greater part is employed in detachments to waste an un- 
armed country, and lead the minds of the people to acquiesce 
under those events, which they see no human power prepared 
to ward off. We are too far removed from the other scenes 
of war, to say whether the main force of the enemy be within 
this state; but I suppose they cannot any where spare so 
great an army for the operations of the field. Were it pos- 
sible for this circumstance to justify in your excellency, a 
determination to lend us your personal aid, it is evident from 
the universal voice, that the presence of their beloved coun- 
tryman, whose talents have so long been successfully em- 
ployed in establishing the freedom of kindred states, to whose 
person they have still flattered themselves they retained some 
right, and have ever looked upon as their dernier resort in 
distress; that your appearance among them, I say, would 
restore full confidence of salvation, and would render them 
equal to whatever is not impossible. I canAot undertake to 
foresee and obviate the difficulties which lie in the way of 
such a resolution. The whole subject is before you^ of which 
I see only detached parts ; and your judgment will be formed 
on a view of the whole. Should the danger of the state, and 
its consequence to the union, be such as to render it best for 
the whole, that you should repair to its assistance, the diffi- 
culty would then be how to keep men out of the field. I have 
undertaken to hint this matter to your excellency^ not only 
on my own sense of its importance to us, but at the solicita- 
tion of many members of weight in our legislature, which has 
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lottesTiIIe was soon conveyed thither^ the distance between 
the two places being verj short Mr. Jefferson immediately 
ordered a carriage to be in readiness to carry off his family, 
whoy however, breakfasted at leisure with some guests. Soon 
after breakfast, and when the visitors had left the houses a 
neighbour rode up in full speed, with the intelligence that a 
troop of horse was then ascending the hill. Mr. Jefferson 
now sent off his family, and after a short delay for some in- 
dispensable arrangements, mounted his horse, and taking a 
course through the woods, joined them at the house of a 
friend, where they dined. It would scarcely be believed by 
those not acquainted with the fact, that this flight of a single 
and unarmed man from a troop of cavalry, whose whole 
legion, too, was within supporting distance, and whose main 
object was his capture, has been the subject of volumes of 
reproach, in prose and poetry, serious and sarcastic. 

In times of difficulty and danger, it is seldom that the ac- 
tions of the wisest and tlio best can escape without censure. 
Where they arc not the marks of malevolence, they are yet 
dwelt on with morbid distrust by the discontented and the 
timid; they are contrasted by every speculative reasoner, 
with the fanciful schemes which his own imagination has 
suggested ; and if they do not chance to be crowned with 
unexpected success, the failure is attributed to intrinsic 
weakness, rather than to unavoidable accident. In the pre- 
ceding pages of tliis memoir, a rapid, and indeed an insuffi- 
cient sketch has been recorded of the public acts of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, during the singularly eventful period in which he 
was placed at the head of the government in Virginia. The 
truth of those facts may be relied on. From them, a reader 
of the present day, far removed from the bustle and feelings 
of the times, may form a calm judgment of the principles 
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concladedy than the hoose {MMsed onanimmMly the foRowiBg 
resolution : 

** Resolved, That the sincere thanks of the jp^neral a9- 
sembly, be given to our former govt mor, Thomas JeflTerson* 
for his impartial, upright, and attentive administration wUht 
in office. The aasemblj wish, in the strongest manner, to 
declare the high opinion tliey entertain of Mr. Jeffierson^s 
ability, rectitude, and integrity, as chief magistrate of 
this commonwealth, and mean, by thus publicly avowing 
their opinion, to obviate and to remove all unmerited cen- 
sure." 

It is duo to Mr. Nicholas to state, that in a publication 
some time afterwards, he made an honourable acknowledg- 
ment of the erroneous views he had entertained on the sub« 
ject The same candour has not marked all the opponents 
of Mr. Jefferson ; but we are not, however, now to learn, 
that in the violence of political asperity, circumstances 
long proved, and generally acknowledged to be incorrect^ 
are brought forward with no inconsiderable eflhrnttory, 
and the mild and virtuous must be content to wait until 
time has swept away the fabrications and assertions of 
faction, and confirmed that which is founded in honesty and 
truth. 

Mr. Jefferson has already appeared before ns, as a vhA^ 
ter of no ordinary talents ; but it has been in one point of 
view solely, that of a politician. Great as were his skill 
and knowledge as a statesman, and active as were his la- 
bours for the public good, wo find him in the year ITS 1, 
snatching sufficient leisure, amid the tumult and conAision of 
politics and war, to compose a work devoted' exclusively to 
science. M. De Marbois, the secretary of the French lega- 
tion in the United States, at tlie suggestion it is supposed of 
Vol. IV O o 
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thrown aside for a momenty the mrord and the portfolioy to 
amuse himself in the more congeniallnvestigations of science. 
The refutatipp of absurdity, has often proved the mother of 
wisdom ; the wild visions of Fulmer, produced the match- 
less dissertations of Locke. In the interesting picture of 
Indian habits and manners ; the records of their untutored 
eloquence ; the vindication of their bravery, their generosity^ 
and their virtue — in the delineation of the character, the 
fidelity, the kindly feelings of the enslaved negro race, whose 
champion he ever was, alike in the times of colonial subjec- 
tion, and of established freedom — in his investigations rela- 
tive to religious and political liberty — in his researches in 
science, philosophy, and antiquity, every reader will find a 
great deal to instruct and amuse. He will not perhaps re- 
gret, that he chose public life as the gr^at theatre of his am- 
bition, but he will acknowledge, tliat his fame would pro- 
bably have been as great, in the more peaceful pursuits of 
science. 

About the close of the year 178£, Mr. Jefferson was ap- 
|>ointcd a minister plenipotentiary, to join the commissioners 
in Europe, who were to determine on the conditions of a 
treaty of peace, which it was expected would soon be enter- 
ed into. In December he arrived at Philadelphia, in order 
to embark. Congt*ess immediately ordered, that during his 
stay in that city, he should have full access to the archives of 
the government. 

The minister of France offered him the French frigate 
Romulus, which was then at Baltimore, for his passage ; 
but, before the ice would permit. her to leave the port, 
intelligence was received that preliminaries of peace 
between the United States and Great Baitain had been 
signed. Mr. Jefferson wrote to congress from Baltimore, 
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United States. Being appointed chairman of a committee, 
to which was assigned the task of forming a plan for the 
temporary government of the Western Territory! he intro- 
duced into it the following clause: '^That after the year 
1800 of the Christian sera, there shall bo neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in any of the said states, otherwise 
than in punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall have 
been convicted to have been personally guilty." When the 
report of the committee was presented to congress, these 
words were, however, struck out 

On the seventh of May, congress resolved that a minister 
plenipotentiary sliould be appointed, in addition to Mr. 
Adams and Dr. Franklin, for the purpose of negotiating 
treaties of commerce. To tliis office Mr. Jefferson was 
immediately elected, and orders wei*o issued to the agent of 
marine^ to provide suitable accommodations for his passage 
to Europe. 

In July, he sailed from the United States, and joined the 
other commissioner at Paris, in the following month. Full 
jmwers were given to them, to form alliances of amity and 
commerce with foreign states, and on the most liberal prin- 
ciples. In this useful design, they were occupied for a year» 
but not with the success that congress had anticipated ; they 
succeeded in tlieir negotiations, only with tlie govei-nments 
of Morocco and Prussia. The treaty with the latter power 
is so remarkable for some of the provisions it contains, that 
it may be looked upon as an exjieriment in> diplomacy and 
national law. By it,^ blockades of every description were 
abolished^ the flag covered the property, and contrabands 
were exempted from confiscatioii^ though they might be em- 
ployed for the use of the captor» on paymont of tlieir full value. 
This, it is said, is the only convention ever made by Ame- 
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aSairSi injared as they had been by a long and nnsuccessfal 
war ; or what is most probable, from a determination to sup- 
port the selfish regulations of the navigation system, from 
which she had been somewhat driven by the apprehension 
of injury to her commerce, in consequence of the revolution, 
but to which she joyfully returned on perceiving the weak- 
ness of the confederation, the discordant plans of the several 
states, and the interest she had succeeded in establishing ; 
from one or all of these causes, for several years after the 
treaty of independence. Great Britain does not appear to 
have bestowed much attention on her intercourse with 
America* Every attempt to procure a conference was 
evaded, the period for which the general commission was 
issued, was on the eve of expiring, and after a fruitless 
visit of seven weeks to London, Mr. Jefferson returned to 
Paris. 

On the tenth of March, 1785, Mr. Jefferson was unani- 
mously appointed by congress, to succeed Dr. Franklin as 
minister plenipotentiary at the court of Versailles ; and on 
the expiration of his commission in October, 1787, he was 
again elected to the same honourable situation. He remained 
in France until October, 1789. 

The eminent rank which Dr. Franklin had obtained as a 
philosopher, before he was appointed a commissioner to Paris^ 
had in no small degree facilitated his introduction there, and 
greatly aided the success of his political mission ; that a man 
of such acknowledged distinction in science, should have 
been produced by these states, gave them a character be- 
yond that usually bestowed on the colonists of a remote 
and unknown country, and strongly contributed to bring 
them forward into the rank of nations. These features of 
Dr. Franklin's character, were eminently supported by Mr. 
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whalo oily salted fish, and flour; and of the two latter articles 
into the French West India islands. 

During the period of his ministry^ Mr. Jefferson took 
advantage of the leisure he occasionally enjoyed to make an 
excursion to Holland, and another to Italy. Each offered 
a useful leason to a philosopher and statesman, the repre- 
sentative of a young and rising nation. The one displayed 
the successful efforts of patient industry, gradually removing 
the difficulties which nature had created and neglect increased. 
In the fair clime and fertile soil of the other, he saw that 
arbitrary power changes the field of plenty to a desert, and 
that though the Italian might look i*ound on the stupendous 
ruins which proclaimed at once the power and the freedom 
of his ancestors, he had inherited nothing of their lofty spirit, 
but was rather a stranger, wandering amid the relics of 
foreign grandeur, than the descendant of a nation whose 
humblest citizens were mightier than kings. It was, how- 
ever, in the gaiety, the learning, the taste, elegance, and 
hospitality of Paris, that he found pleasures most congenial 
to his disposition. Years had passed away, loaded with 
public cares, since he had indulged in those pursuits, which 
formed so favourite an occupation for his mind ; and now, 
placed at once in the midst of learning and elegance, admired 
for his genius, beloved for his modesty and kindness, received 
with open arms by the men whose names were most conspicu- 
GUI for their talents and virtues, it will bo readily believed, that 
be enjoyed the new scene around him with peculiar interest 
The Abb6 Mori-ellet translated his little work on Virginia, 
Condorcet and D^Alembert claimed him as their friend, and 
he was invited and welcomed among the literary institutions 
and circles of Paris. His letters, written at this time to his 
friends in America, display the versatility of his genius, and 
Vol. IV.— P p 
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jccty far better than any abridgment of them would do, no 
apology is necessary for inserting it at length. 

^^ I like much/' he says, ^^ the general idea of framing a 
government which should go on of itself peaceably, without 
needing continual recurrence to the state legislatures. I 
like the organization of the government into legislative, 
judiciary, and executive. I like the power given the legisla- 
ture to levy taxes, and for that reason solely, I approve of 
the greater house being chosen by the people directly : for 
though I think a house so chosen will be very far inferior to 
the present congress, will bo very illy qualified to legislate 
for the Union, for foreign nations, &c. yet this evil does not 
weigh against the good of preserving inviolate the funda- 
mental principle, that the people are not to be taxed but by 
representatives chosen immediately by themselves. I am 
captivated by the compromise of tlie opposite claims of the 
great and little states, of the latter to equal, and the former 
to proportional influence. I am much pleased, too, with tlie 
substitution of the method of voting by persons instead of 
that of voting by states ; and I like the negative given to 
the executive conjointly with a third of either house, though 
I should have liked it better had the judiciary been associated 
for that purpose, or invested separately with a similar power. 
There are other good things of less moment I will now 
tell you what I do not like. First, the omission of a bill of 
rights, providing clearly, and without the aid of sophisms, 
for freedom of religion, freedom of the press, protection 
against standing armies, restriction of monopolies, the eter- 
nal and unremitting force of the habeas corpus laws, and 
trials by jury in matters of fact, triable by the laws of the 
land, and not by the law of nations. To say, as Mr. Wilson 
does, that a bill of rights was not necessary, because all is 
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the head of oar affairs, that they will interfere, with money 
and with arms. A Galloman or an Angloman will be sup- 
ported by the nation he befriends. If once elected, and at a 
second or third election outvoted by one or two votes, he will 
pretend false votes, foul play, hold possession of the reins of 
government, be supported by the states voting for him, espe* 
cially if they be the central ones, lying in a compact body 
themselves, and separating their opponents, and they will 
be aided by one nation in Europe, while the majority are 
aided by another. The election of a president of America, 
some years hence, will be much more interesting to certain 
nations of Europe, than even the election of a king of Poland 
was. 

*^ Reflect on all the instances in history, ancient and mo- 
dem, of elective monarchies, and say if they do not give foun- 
dation for my fears — the Roman emperors, the popes, while 
they were of any importance, the German emperors, till 
they became hereditary in practice, the kings of Poland, the 

r 

deys of the Ottoman dependencies. It may be said, that if 
elections are to be attended with these disorders, the sel- 
domer they are repeated, the better. But experience says, 
that, to free them from disorder, they must be rendered less 
interesting by a necessity of change. No foreign power, 
nor domestic party, will waste their blood and money to elect 
a person who must go out at the end of a short period. The 
power of removing every fourth year by the vote of the peo- 
ple, is a power which they will not exercise; and if they 
were disjiosed to exercise it, they would not be permitted. 
The king of Poland is removable every day by the diet, but 
they never remove him, nor would Russia, the emperor, &c. 
])ermit them to do it. Smaller objections are, the appeal on 
matters of fact as well as law ; and the binding all persons, 
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in a century and a hair. No country should be so long with- 
out one, nor will any degree of power in the hands of govern- 
ment prevent insurrections. In England, where tlie hand of 
power is heavier than with us, there are sehloin half a dozen 
years without an insurrection. In France, where it is still 
heavier, but less despotic, as Montesquieu su])poscs, than in 
some other countries, and where there are always two or 
three hundred thousand men ready to crush insurrections, 
there have been three in the course of tlio three years I have 
been liere, in every one of which greater numbers were en- 
gaged tlian in Massachusetts, and a great deal more blood 
was spilt. In Turkey, where the solo nod of the despot is 
death, insurrections are the events of every day. Compare 
again the ferocious depredations of their insurgents with the 
order, the moderation, and the almost self-extinguishment of 
ours, and say, finally, whether peace is best preserved by 
giving energy to the government, or information to the 
people. This last is the most certain, and the most legitimate 
engine of government Educate and inform the whole mass 
of the people, enable them to see that it is their interest to 
preserve peace and order, and they will preserve it ; and it 
requires no very high degi*eeof education to convince them of 
this ; they are the only sure reliance for the preservation of 
our liberty. After all, it is my principle that the will of the 
majority should prevail. If they approve the proposed con- 
stitution in all its parts, 1 shall concur in it cheerfully, in 
hopes they will amend it, whenever they shall find it works 
wrong. This reliance cannot deceive us, as long as we re- 
main virtuous ; and I think wo shall be so, as long as agri- 
culture is our principal object, which will be the case while 
there remain vacant lands in any part of America. When 
we get piled upon one another in large cities, as in Europe, 
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peculiar situation of the governmcnty was the diiBculty of the 
task assumed bj Mr. Jefferson. The subsequent events of 
his political life have been tinged by the hue of party^ and 
perhaps the time has not arrived when we can view them with 
strict impartiality, and weigh the policy of his measures* 
without dwelling too much on circumstances merely tem- 
porary or local. But all unite in the candid acknowledgment* 
that the duties of this station were performed with a pru- 
dence* intelligence* and zeal* honourable to himself* and 
useful to his country. In the intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, the laws of a strict neutrality* at a period of peculiar 
difficulty* were maintained with unyielding firmness and 
consummate ability ; the dignity of the nation was remem- 
bered and supported ; and the interests of the citizens wore 
cherished and protected. At home* he turned his attention to 
objects of a minuter character* but of equal importance ; he 
laid before congress* from time to time* reports on various 
branches of domestic policy* which displayed at once the 
extent and variety of his genius* the depth of his information* 
and the zeal with which he applied them both to the peculiar 
duties of his situation. It has been observed* that these 
papers evince not only the feelings of a patriot and the judg- 
ment of an accomplished statesman* but display* at the same 
time* uncommon talents and knowledge as a mathematician 
and natural philosopher* the deepest research as an historian* 
and even an enlarged and intimate acquaintance with the 
business and concerns of a merchant. 

Mr. Jefferson had scarcely entered on his office* when 
congress referred to him a subject whose nature and import- 
ance called for tlic exercise of a mature judgment* while its 
intricacy was such* as to require in the investigation* more 
than ordinary scientific knowledge. They directed him to 
VoT.. IV — Q q 
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ciesy and the extreme easef and trifling variation, with which 
it may be rendered uniform an4 stable. But, in the second 
place, he proceeds to say, '^ if it be thought, that either now 
or at any future time, the citizens of the United States may 
be induced to undertake a thorough reformation of their 
whole system of measures, weights, and coins, reducing 
every branch to the same decimal ratio already established 
in their coins, and thus bringing the calculation of the prin* 
cipal affairs of life within the arithmetic of every man who 
can multiply and divide plain numbers, greater changes will 
be necessary.'' 

These changes he points out briefly and distinctly ; as be- 
ing such as are easy of introduction, and useful both to the 
citizens of our own and foreign countries. ^' A gradual intro- 
duction," he concludes, ^* would lessen the inconveniencea 
which might attend too sudden a substitution, even of an 
.easier, for a more difficult system. After a given term, for 
instance, it might begin in the custom-houses, where the 
merchants would become familiarized .to it. ^After a further 
term, it might be introduced into all legal proceedings ; and 
merchants and traders in foreign commodities might be re- 
quired to use it in their dealings with one another. After a 
still further term, all other descriptions of people might re- 
ceive it into common use. Too long a postponement, on the 
other hand, would increase the difficulties of its l*eception 
with the increase of our population.'' 

This valuable document is still before the country. A 
cautious deliberation, a natural attachment to long establish- 
ed usage, a deference to existing prejudices, perhaps the ac- 
knowledged difficulties in every system, have hitherto pre- 
vented any change in the existing laws .; but the subject has 
demanded, and so often received, during half a century, the 
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house of representatives^ embracing a discrimination in these 
duties highly favourable to Franco. The principle thus 
adopted, coincided with the general sentiments of the nation, 
and appeared to be called for, not by this circumstance only, 
but by the strongest dictates of national gratitude, as well 
as those of sound policy. The discrimination, however, 
was rejected by the senate, and the hou8e of representatives 
were obliged reluctantly to yield. Wliat it was thus deemed 
inexpedient to grant, evci) as a matter of favour or policy, 
the French government demanded as a right, under the treaty 
of amity and commerce of 1778. The demand was referred 
to Mr* Jefferson, by the president, and. elicited from him the 
able report to which we have alluded. In this ho clearly 
proved, that the article of the treaty on wliich the French 
government founded their claim, was evidently meant to ex- 
tend no further than to the exemption of the United States 
from a duty from which other favoured nations were also 
exempted, and that in return France could claim of ou^ 
government, no greater advantages than favoured nations 
also received from us. That if the article in question had a 
more extended relation, it applied recipi*ocally to each go- 
vernment, and would lead to the mutual abolition of duties, 
highly useful to both, and to consequences in which it was 
hardly conceivable, that either party could see its interest. 
But he appears to incline to the opinion, tliat if France per- 
sisted in claiming tliis exemption, there were extrinsic causes 
which might justify, and even render advisable^ some relaxa- 
tion in her favour ; not on the grounds on which it was der 
manded, but from the effect it would have on the finances, 
revenue, and commerce of our own country. This report, the 
president immediately submitted to the senate of the United 
States. 
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even if a free interpretation of the constitution, seemed to 
authorize that which was no where expressly allowed, it was 
still better for those who were exerting merely a delegated 
power, to confine themselves within limits which were well 
known, and where their power was universally acknow- 
ledged, than to assume as a right, what was at least consi- 
dered as doubtful, by a large and intelligent portion of their 
constituents. 

The views of the secretary of the treasury were equally 
decided, in favour of the establishment The president, after 
receiving their opinions, weighing their reasons, and examin- 
ing the subject, deliberately made up his mind in favour of 
the constitutionality of the law, and gave it tlie sanction of 
his name. This circumstance, together with the renewal of 
the charter of the bank, at a subsequent period, may perhaps 
be considered sufficient, to settle the legality, as well as the 
policy, of the measure; yet none will regret that it was 
adopted with so much hesitation, and that it led to so seri- 
ous a discussion of the fundamental principles of our go- 
vernment. It was a matter of high importance, at that 
early period, when experience had afforded no lessons, when 
the remote effects and bearings of any act were unknown, 
and i)irhen the people were naturally and properly jealous 
of the slightest infringement of the rights they had reserved, 
that nothing which could be construed, even by the ignorant, 
into the unwarranted assumption of power, should be done 
without the utmost calmness, inquiry, and deliberation. 

On the first of February, 179U Mr. Jefferson presented to 
the house of representatives,' an elaborate and valuable re- 
port, on the subject of the cod and whale fisheries. Before 
the revolution, a large number of seamen, and a great amount 
of tonnage, were successfully employed in this trade ; but 
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titility of these measures was acknowledged^ and the adop- 
tion or this policy has secured to us a branch of trade 
and domestic enterprise^ which cannot be too highly appre- 
ciated. 

Towards the close of this year, 1791, Mr. Jefferson be- 
came involved in a discussion with Mr. Hammond, the 
British minister, of considerable length and importance. 
It arose, in the first instance, out of the provisions in the 
original treaty of peace, between the United States and 
Great Britain. Soon after the termination of the war, each 
party had charged the other with a violation of its engage- 
ments. The charge could not be entirely controverted by 
either. At length, however, the opening of a diplomatic 
intercourse, by the reception of Mr. Hammond and the 
appointment of Mr. Pinckney, seemed to afford a proper 
opportunity for bringing these differences to a close^ and for 
fixing the principles, which might serve as the basis of a de- 
finitive commercial arrangement between the two countries. 
Accordingly, soon after the arrival of the British minister, 
Mr. Jefferson called his attention to the seventh article of 
the treaty, which contained stipulations against carrying 
away negroes or destroying any American property, and 
secui*ed the removal or evacuation by the British forces of 
all posts within the limits of the United States. To this 
letter Mr. Hammond promptly replied, that his government 
had only been induced to suspend the execution of that 
article, by the non-compliance of the United States with the 
engagements they had made, in the same treaty, to secure 
the payment of debts justly due to British creditors, and to 
€top all confiscations and prosecutions against British sub- 
jects. This was followed on both sides, by an exposition of 
the various circumstances relied on to support the gronndi 
Vol. IV. -R r 
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ranees received firom you of his Britannic M^jesty^sdesire.to 
removo every occasion of misunderstanding fi*oin between 
us, tliat an end will now be put to the disquieting situation of 
the two countries, by as coni])Ieto execution of the treaty as 
ciricumstances render practicable at this la(e day. That it is 
to be done so late, has been the source of heavy losses of 
blood and treasure to the United States. Still our desire of 
friendly accommodation is» and has been constant. Tliese 
difficulties l»rii g removed fn>m between the two nations, I 
am persuaded the intei*ests of both will be found in the strict- 
est friendsliip. Tlie considerations which lead to it, are too 
numerous and forcible to fail of their effect ; and that they 
may be permitted to have their full eifecty no one wished 
more sincerely than myself.'' To this letter no reply was 
ever received ; and although the subject was from time to 
time renewed, it seems to have been attended with no other 
result, than confirming each party in its original impres* 
eions. The whole controversy was finally merged in tho 
more important differences which afterwards arose between 
the two countries, and was incorporated at length in the 
definitive negotiations which terminated in the treaty of 
1794. 

Nor was Great Britain the only cSuntryt with which the 
United States were, about this time, involved in a contro- 
versy of much delicacy and importance. As early as the 
revolutionary war, the Spanish government appears to have 
contemplated, with considerable apprehension, the probable 
future strength of the new republic, and to have strongly 
desired to restrain it, within the most confined limits, towards 
the south and west. After the conclusion of the war, at- 
tempts to form a treaty had been repeatedly made, but with- 
out any advance towards an agreement, on the point of differ- 
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(ail. Our right to uso that river, from its source to where 
our southern boundary touched it, was not denied ; it was 
only from that point downward, that the exclusive navigation 
was claimed by Spain. Our right to participate in it, how- 
ever, Mr. Jefferson contended, was established at once by 
former treaties, and by tlie law of nature and nations. By 
the treaty of 1763, tlio right of navigating the river in its 
wliole lengtli and breadth, from its source to sea, was ex- 
pressly secured to all, at that time, tlie subjects of Great 
Britain. By the treaty of 1782, this common right was 
confirmed to the United States, by the only power who could 
pretend to claim against them, founded on the state of war. 
By the law of nature and nations, he remarks, if we appeal 
to it as we feel it written on the heart of man, what senti- 
ment is written in deeper characters than that the ocean is 
free to all men, and their rivers to all their inhabitants? Is 
there a man, savage or civilized, unbiassed by habits who 
does not feel and attest this truth? Accordingly, in all tracts 
of country united under the same political society, we find 
this natural right universally acknowledged and protected, 
by laying the navigable rivers open to all their inhabitants. 
When their rivers enter the limits of another society, if the 
right of the upper inhabitants to descend the stream is in 
any case obstructed, it is an act of force by a stronger society 
against a weaker, condemned by the judgment of mankind. 
If we appeal to the law of nature and nations, as expressed 
by writers on the subject, it is agreed by them, that wei*e the 
river, where it passes between Florida and Louisiana, the 
exclusive right of Spain, still an innocent passage along it is 
a natural right in those inhabiting its borders above. It 
would indeed be what those writers call an imperfect right, 
' because the modification of its exercise depends, in a con- 
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the simulated with the real, are sufficiently punished by 
exile. Crimes against property, and flights from debts^ are 
not of such a nature, as to authorize the delivery of the 
offender: they may be punished in the tribunals of tlio nation 
where he is found ; and these tribunals, it ought to be stipu- 
lated, shall be open to the claimant from a neighbouring 
nation, in like manner as they are open to their own citizens. 
On the remaining subject of controversy, the interfe- 
rence with the neighbouring Indians, such had been the 
perverse conduct of the Spanisli government, that it became 
necessary to address them directly, in the most decided 
terms. " We love and we value peace," observes Mr. 
Jefferson ; ^* we know its blessings from experience ; unmed- 
dling with the affairs of other nations, we had hoped that our 
distance and our dispositions, would have left us free, in the 
example and indulgence of peace with all the world. We 
had with sincere and particular dispositions, courted and 
cultivated the friendship of Spain. Cherishing the same 
Bcntiments, we have chosen to ascribe the unfriendly insinua- 
tions of tlie Spanish commissioners, in their intercourse with 
the government of the United States, to the peculiar character 
of the writers, and to remove the cause from them to their 
sovereign, in whose justice and love of peace we have confi- 
dence. If we are disappointed in this, appeal, if we are to be 
forced into a contrary order of things, our mind is made up, 
we shall meet it with firmness. The necessity of our posi- 
tion will supersede all appeal to calculation now, as it has 
done heretofore. We confide in our own strength, without 
boasting of it: we respect that of others, without fearing it 
If Spain chooses to consider our self-defence against lavage 
butchery as a cause of war to her, we must meet her also 
in war, with regret but without fear ; and we shall be hap- 
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ing and important^ to be ti*eated eithoi* with procipilation or 
neglect; and, on the nineteenth of April» tlie heads of depart- 
ment and the attorney general met at the pi^ebident's housei to 
consult with blm on the measures which the occasion demanded. 
Every reeling of sympathy, generosity, and gratitude was 
enlisted in the cause of Franco ; she was boldly struggling 
against the leagued nations of Europe, for the preservation 
of her natural and domestic rightSi from foreign aggression ; 
she was endeavouring to obtain, for her own oppressed peo- 
ple, those liberties, laws, and institutions, which she had 
generously aided us in maintaining ; and if, in the excess of 
popular frenzy, or under the instigation of ambitious and 
unprincipled leaders, the bounds of propriety, or of moral 
right, were sometimes past, it was to be attributed to long 
ages of ignorance and oppression, to the unrestrained exult- 
ation of a new and almost unexpected freedom, not held up 
as the justification of foi*eign invasion, or the excuse for illi- 
beral conduct and violated treaties. Such feelings were alike 
honourable and correct ; they were the general and sponta* 
noous feelings of the American people* Yet it wan tlio 
anxious desire of the administration, that even while this 
feeling was indulged, notliing should be done to destroy that 
relation to foreign powers, which was deemed most beneflcial 
to our interests and happiness ; that policy which has sinc^ 
been so emphatically confirmed, of preserving peace^ com- 
merce, and friendship with all nations, and forming en* 
tangling alliances with none. The president, therefore, sub** 
mitted to his council a proclamation, forbidding tlie citiKene 
of the United States to take part in any hostilities on tlio 
seas with, or against, any of the belligerent powers ; warn- 
ing tliem against carrying to any of those |x>wert, articles 
deemed contraband according to the modern usages of nationi^ 
Vol. IV.— S a 
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The principles thus established, were called into immedi- 
ate operation. The citizen Genet, a gentleman of consider- 
able talents, bat of a temper naturally ardent, and particu- 
larly excited by the passions and politics of the day, arrived 
just at this time in Charleston, as minister from France. He 
was welcomed by the people with unbounded, and not unna- 
tural enthusiasm, as the first representative of a new republic, 
and the ambassador of an old and generous ally. From the 
publications of that period, his progress through the country 
seems rather to have been a triumphal procession, than the 
journey of an unknown stranger, and in the failure of his 
subsequent measures, he could look only to their impropriety 
and his own intemperance or imprudence. Either distrust- 
ing the concurrence of the American government, or too ar- 
dent to wait for it, in a few days after his landing in 
Charleston, he undertook to authorize the fitting and arming 
of vessels in that port, enlisting men, and giving commissions 
to cruise and commit hostilities on nations, with >irhich the 
United States were at peace. These proceedings of course 
produced immediate complaints, and before the arrival of the 
ambassador at the seat of government, before he was accre- 
dited as a minister, a long catalogue of grievances committed 
by him, had been made to the president. Mr. Jefferson im- 
mediately addressed a letter to Mr. Ternan, the French 
minister, residing at Philadelphia. In it he candidly stated 
the determination of the government, and expressed his sur- 
prise at the assumption of jurisdiction by an officer of a 
foreign power, in cases which had not been permitted by the 
nation, within whose limits it had been exercised. 

Mr. Genet arrived in Philadelphia on the following day, 
and from that period a cori'espondence commenced, which 
was continued without interruption as long as Mr. Jefferson 
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Gceds to point out minutely, tbe yarious restrictions which 
tbey have placed on tliat intercourse, and calls the attention 
of congress to the best modes of removing, modifying, or 
counteracting them. These he states to be twofold : first, by 
friendly arrangements with the several nations with whom 
tliese restrictions exist: or, secondly, by separate legislative 
acts for countervailing their effects. 

He gave a decided preference to friendly arrangements. 
Instead of embarrassing commerce under piles of regulating 
laws, duties, and prohibitions, he thought it was desirable 
that it should be relieved from all its shackles in all parts of 
the world. If even a single nation would unite with the 
United States in this system of free commerce, he deemed it 
advisable to begin it with that nation ; wliile, witli regard to 
such as supposed, contrary to the wishes of America, that it 
was more advantageous to continue a system of prohibitions, 
duties, and i*egu1ations, it would bcliovo the United States to 
protect their citizens, their commerce, and navigation, by 
counter proliibitions, duties, and regulations also. These 
views are then pursued at considerable length, tlie protection 
of our navigation strenuously recommended, the principles of 
national reciprocity pointed out and enforced, and the neces- 
sity, or at least the propriety advocated, should these prin- 
ciples be neglected, of establishing regulations and prohibi- 
tions coextensive with tlioso experienced by the United States, 
but finally indulging the hope that friendly arrangements may 
be made, equally beneficial to all commercial nations. 

This report gave rise to one of the longest and most inte- 
resting discussions, which has ever agitated the national 
legislature. It was the foundation of a scries of resolutions^ 
proposed by Mr. Madison, sanctioning the views it emt)raced. 
These resolutions became the sul>ject of ardent debate : in 
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taincd only by a proper discrimination in our intercourse 
^itii foreign nations ; and, that it was directed solely against 
those countries who refused to enter into treaties with us, 
and who, of course, could have no colour of complain^ 
after such refusal. In the measure itself, therefore, there 
was nothing opposed to the well settled policy of the United 
States, and still less, any thing which could afford even a 
plausible pretext for war. It was, indeed, notorious, that 
they who were in favour of it, could not be suspected of 
maintaining political principles less opposed to war than 
their opponents ; they were of the party which professed to 
adhere with most scruple, to the peculiar characteristics of a 
republican government, in defining the language, and settling 
the extent of the constitution, in adjusting public ceremonials, 
and in -marking out the course of the administration ; and 
they had always resisted with the greatest zeal, every thing 
which tended to confer discretionary power in the executive 
departments, or to increase the public debts and taxes. To 
war, therefore, which was the readiest way to produce all 
these evils, they must have been averse ; and it was by means 
of the system they proposed, a system which aimed at the 
assertion and preservation of our rights by peaceful opera- 
tions against the commerce and resources of those who un- 
justly infringed them, that they hoped to attain objects, which, 
however valuable, would have been dearly purchased at the 
risk of war. 

It is not, however, our intention, as we have already 
avowed, to involve the reader in the party discussions of 
those times ; yet to him who is desirous of obtaining a clear 
and more extended view of the principles on which Mr. Jef- 
ferson and his friends acted, in bringing forward the system 
to wliich we have alluded, we cannot avoid mentioning the 
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tration, where views difTerent from his own appeared to pre* 
dominatci while those which he entertained seemed to be 
approved of by a large proportion of his countrymen. In 
the diversity of sentiment which thus occurrcdi he viewed 
with dread every measure that he thought calculated to lesseh 
the influence of the people at home ; he looked, too, with ex- 
ultation on the rising liberties of a nation^ which had so re- 
cently assisted our struggles for freedom, and was now so 
deeply engaged in maintaining its own ; and with avowed 
distrust on too close an alliance with a country, from which 
wo had so lately separated ourselves. These feelings were 
perhaps to a considerable extent those of the people of tho 
United States generally, but in the mode of acting upon themy 
there existed a great difference of sentiment among the poH- 
tical leaders. 

At the present day, when tho heat of prejudice and party 
has subsided, no one will attribute to those who thus diflfbred 
from Mr. Jefferson, views which were intentionally inimical 
to the interests or prosperity of their country ; but without 
80 doing, it may be asserted that there were so many points 
of foreign and domestic policy, in which the opinion of his 
colleagues varied from his own, that retirement was the' only 
course left for a statesman, who felt the value of his own 
principles, and wished to act with firmness and generosity. 
He carried with him into his seclusion, not only the kind 
feelings of the great man who had selected him for the post 
he had filled, but the warm attachment of a large proportion' 
of his fellow citizens. 

From this periodi Mr. Jefferson devoted himself to thef 

educatioh of his family, the cultivation of his estate, anfd the 

pui^soit of his philosophical studies, which he had so long 

abandoned, but to which he norw tttorned, with new ardoilf* 
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first been filled by the illustrious Franklin^ the great and 
good patron of every tiling, which tended to promote the 
learning, science, or happiness of his country ; and by Ritten- 
houso, the most distinguished astronomer of the age. To be 
selected to succeed such men, on the very theatre of their 
reputation, and on principles wliich could not be influenced 
by the political feelings of the times, was an honour that 
no one could, or did, better appreciate than Mr. JeSerson* 
He was no inactive membler; during the long period that he 
presided over the society, ho promoted its views with the 
utmost zeal, occasionally contributed to its publications, and 
extended to it all the advantages which his public rank and 
private connexions, enabled him to afford. 

The situation of the country did not, however, permit Mr« 
Jefferson long to enjoy the pleasures of a private life. Gene- 
ral Washington had for some time contemplated a retirement 
from office, and in his farewell address to the people of the 
United States, he had, in the month of September, 1796, de- 
clined being considered any longer a candidate for it. The 
person in whom alone the voice of the whole nation could be 
united, having thus withdrawn, the two great parties respec- 
tively brought forward their chiefs. Mr. Jefferson was sup- 
ported by the one, Mr. Adams by the other. In February, 
1797 f the votes for the first and second magistrates of tho 
union were opened and counted in the presence of both houses ; 
and tho highest number appearing in favour of Mr. Adams, 
and the second in favour of Mr. Jefferson, tho first was de- 
clared, to be tho president, and tho second tho vice president 
of flie United States, for four years, to commence on ^tho 
fourth day of the ensuing March. On that day, Mr. Jeffer- 
son also took the chair as president of the senate, and de- 
livered to that body a short address, in which he expressed 
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one of tbe represeotaliTeB of tbe state of MaiTfand, laie 
public tlie cooteats of a letter to himselC^ writtea by Mr* 
Burr, in which he declined all preteadons to the presidency; 
and aathoriaed him to disclaim, in his name, any competition 
with Mr. Jefierson. On this specific declaration, on the part 
of Mr. Burr, two federal members, who represented thff states 
which had heretofore voted blank, withdrew, and permitted 
the republican members from those states to become a ma« 
jority ; and, instead of putting a blank into the box, to vote 
positively for Mr. Jefferson. Consequently, on the thirty- 
sixth balloting, Mr. Jefferson was elected president. Colonel 
Burr became, of course, vice president. 

On the fourth of March, 1804, Mr. Jefferson took the oath 
of office in the presence of both houses of congress, and de- 
livered his inaugural address. He expressed in this, his sin- 
cere diffidence in his powers, properly to fulfil the task which 
his countrymen had assigned him; seeing, as he did^ the 
honour, the happiness, and the hopes of his beloved country^ 
committed to the issue and auspices of that day ; and fully 
conscious of the magnitude of the undertaking, he indulged 
the hope, that as the contest of opinion had now been settled, 
by the rules of the constitution^ all parties would unites in 
common efforts for the common good; that harmony and 
affection^ without which; liberty and even life itself are bal 
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civil over the military authority Ci^-economy in the public 
expense, that labour may be lightly burdened : — the honest 
payment of our debts and sacred preservation of the public 
faith: — encouragement of agriculture, and of commerce as 
its handmaid : — the diffusion of information, and arraignment 
of all abuses at the bar of the public reason: — freedom of re- 
ligion; freedom of the press; and freedom of person, under 
the protection of the habeas corpus : — and trials by juries 
impartially selected. "These principles form the bright 
constellation, which has gone before us, and guided our steps 
through an age of revolution and reformation. To the attain- 
ment of them,*' he concludes, " have been devoted the wisdom 
of our sages and the blood of our heroes— they should bo the 
creed of our political faith, the text of civic instruction, the 
touchstone by which to try the services of those we trust; 
and should wo wander from them in moments of error or of 
alarm, let us hasten to retrace our steps, and to regain the 
road which alone leads to peace, liberty, and safety." 

It would not be consistent either with the character or 
length .of this memoir, to enter into the details of the public 
measures of Mr. Jefferson while he occupied the presidential 
chair. His administration embraces a long and interesting 
period in the history of our country, distinguished by im- 
portant measures, whose consequences have been felt in later 
periods, and which have led to results affecting, in no incon- 
siderable degree, the honour and prosperity of the nation. 
These are subjects which demand the research and delibera- 
tion of an acute historian ; the present article aims to be no- 
thing more than a cursory, though faithful biography. 

In December, 1801, Mr. Jefferson sent his first message to 
both houses of the legislature. It had been the custom thus 
far, since the formation of the government, for the president to 
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the choice of his country has pronounced, the first of its 
citizens. 

In his messagey Mr. Jefferson states, that the restoration 
of peace in Europe, iiad restored the friendly feelings of 
foreign nations, while it prevented any longer their violations 
of neutral rights. That our intercourse with the savage 
tribes on our own frontiers, was marked by a spirit of peace 
and friendship, advantageous and honourable at once to them 
and us. That with the African states, our affairs were in a 
situation less satisfactory, and such as demanded seriously 
the consideration, whether measures of offence should not bo 
authorized. That at home our population was increasing in 
a very great ratio, our revenue so flourishing as to enable 
us to dispense witli all internal taxation, tlie expenditures of 
the civil government reduced, a large portion of the public 
debt faithfully paid, and our agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce, and navigation, the four pillars of our prosperity, 
rapidly thriving. Ue recommends to their particular con- 
sideration, the disposal of the surplus in the military esta- 
blishment, the general militia system, the increase of the 
navy, the expediency of erecting more fortifications of an 
expensive character, the judiciary system that had been lately 
established, and the extension of the laws relative to natu- 
ralization. 

During the succeeding four years, the external policy of 
the country was pursued, so as to increase its prosperity and 
to secure its rights. The aggressions of the Tripolitans 
were gallantly and promptly chastized, and the attempts 
made by the agents of the Spanish government, to violate 
their treaties and deprive our citizens of the rights guaran- 
teed to them, of navigating the Mississippi, were immediately 
noticed and repelled. The privileges, indeed, which had been 
Vol. \\.—r u 
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partieH. A fiuliitary reduction was iutroduceil iiiin the liabi- 
tiial 4*xp('n(lilui*eH of tliu govoniinviit, by rurtuiliiig tlio 
rhargOH that nroMo iVoiii our dijilonuiiic iiticrcourtto with 
lofciigu iiatiouNy and nnnocoNflary ugencieu at homo. OHicom 
created hy the executive, and tending to inereaNo its iulhunieci 
\vei*t) voluntai*ily Huppn^NNod. And thu preHldi^it pr4'.scnted 
(he unuHual, hut nohlu Npectarlu of a ehiei' niagiHtrato relin- 
«|uiHhing power and patronnge^ where he eould do mo, and 
where he could not, Neeking tliu aid of the legiNlature for the 
Name hononrahle pur|M>Ne.. *' Should you think it expedient/* 
lie HtiyUt 'i) i^ incNHage to thenif '*to pas.s in review the i*oll of 
public oiliceH, and to try all itH parts hy the test of jniblic 
utility, yuu may he itsNured of every aid and liglit which 
executive inrormatiini can yield. C*onsidering the general 
tendency to ntulti|dy olliceH and dependencieN, and to iti- 
crease expense to the ultinuite turni of hnrthen which tho 
citizen can hear, it hehovefl us to avail ourselves of every 
occasion which ju'esenls itself for taking off the surchargo ; 
that it never nniy he seen here, that after leaving to labour 
the smallest portion of its earnings« on which it can Hubsist, 
government shall itself consume the residue of what it was 
instituted to guard. In our carh, too, of the public contribu- 
tions intrusted to cnir direction, it would be prudent to mul- 
tiply barriers against their dissipation, by apiufipriating 
s|K*cilic sums to every specific purjiose susceptiblo of defini- 
tion; hy disallowing all applic'ations of money varying from 
the appropriation in object, or transcending it in amount; by 
reducing the undefined field of contingencies, and tliereby cir- 
cumscribing discretionary powers over money ; and by 
bringing back to a single deparlment, all Hcc^ountabititirs 
for money, where the examination may be promplf cllicu- 
rious, and uniform/* 
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navigable waters of Columbia Tiver; the course of this 
they followed for six hundred and forty miles^ until they ar- 
rived at the Pacific Ocean. They reached St. Louis, on their 
return, in September, 18Q6, after an absence, from all civi- 
lization, of more than twenty-seven months. The journey 
from St. Louis, was above four thousand miles ; in return- 
Ingf thirty-five hundred ; making, in the wliole, seven thou- 
satid five hundred miles. The mass of information collected 
in the expedition, was valuable and extensive ; it was equally 
advantageous to the scientific and political institutions of tlio 
country; and it led the way for similar expeditions, oacli of 
which has proved the skill with which it was arranged, and 
the benefits that have arisen from it. 

So much were the mcasui'es adopted by Mr. JefTcrson, 
during tlic four years for which he had been clioscn, ap- 
proved by his country, that, as tlie period approached for 
a new election, his popularity increased more and more, and 
he was elevated to the presidency a second time, by a ma- 
jority which had risen from eight votes to one hundred and 
forty-eight. During the course indeed of his administration, 
the press, in its full licentiousness, had been directed against 
him, and, as he observed himself, the experiment had been 
fully made, whether freedom of discussion, unaided by power, 
was not sufficient for the propagation and protection of truth. 
It had been fairly proved, he said, that a government con- 
ducting itself in the true spirit of its constitution, with zeal 
and purity, and doing no act which it would bo unwilling 
the world should witness, could not be written down by false- 
hood and defamation ; but that the people, aware of the latent 
source from which these outrages proceeded, would gather 
around their public functionaries, and when the constitution 
called them to the decision by suffrage, they would pronounce 
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succeeded by Mr. Clinton^ as vice president of the United 
States, or an ardent and ambitions spirit, these disappoint- 

, mcnts seem to have urged him to some desperate enterprise, 
not consonant to his general duties as a citizen, if not ex- 
pressly contrary to the laws of his country. Assuming the 

".unfriendly measures of the Spanish government, on the 

* south western frontier, as the cause or pretext of his con- 
duct ; and holding out to the young and aspiring, the allur- 
ing idea of establishing in its provinces a new republic ; he 

• succeeded in drawing many of his countrymen into bis 
schemes. That his real views^ however, extended beyond 

' this, has been generally presumed, though what they pre- 
cisely were, has never been known. Many believed that the 
- enterprise, which, it was ascertained, was to originate in the 
western country, had for its object the separation of the states 
beyond the Alleghany Mountains, from their political con- 
• nexion with those on the Atlantic border; and by uniting 
' them with the territories on the western banic of the Missis- 
sippi, the formation of a distinct tni independent empire, 
Whatever may have been the ultimate object of his plans, as 
. 'soon as Mr. JeflTerson received information that a number of 
'• private individuals were combining together, arming and 
."lorganizing themselves contrary to law, with the avowed object 
■ «f carrying on some military expedition against the territories 
J , of Spain ^ Jie took measures without delay, by proclamation as 
' well asby special orders, to prevent and suppress the enterprise, 
^ \d seizo>the vessels, arms, and other means provided for it, and 
:^ to arrest and bring to justice its authors and abettors. His 
".- scheme being thus discovered and defeated, colonel Burr 
fled ; but was eventually ' apprehended on tlio Tombigbce, 
and escorted as a prisoner of state, under the guard of a 
" 0]|ilitary offlcer, to "Richmond in Virginia. On Iiis arrival 
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The foreign relations of the country^ howevir^ at this pe« 
riody involved questions of infinitely greater importance, than 
any which arose from its domestic troubles. Nearly the 
whole revenue of the United States then depended on its ex- 
ternal commerce ; the situation of the world rendered that 
commerce as lucrative as it was extensive; and every act 
which affected its prosperity, was a vital injury to the wel- 
fai*e of the country. 

It would at this moment be more than useless, to enter iiito 
the numerous aggressions wliich had been committed on tho 
rights, character, and commerce of the United States, both 
by Gi*eat Britain and France, from the commencement of the 
war between them in 1793, or to rake from their ashes, the 
innumerable facts, and still more innumerable controversies^ 
to which they gave rise, not only between those nations and 
the United States, but among the citizens of the last, accord- 
ing to the light in which they viewed the conduct of tho two 
great parties. It is sufficient to recollect, tliat from the com- 
mencement of the war, both the great belligerent powers 
seemed to view the United States as a country, to which that 
course of conduct was to be dictated as neutral, which was 
congenial to their own views or intei*ests, and each assumed 
the right to punish in the neutral, what it chose to consider 
as favt>ar to its enemy. In fact, each presuming on the weak- 
ness of the United States to defend its property on the seas, 
had inflicted upon them the most severe and unprincipled 
aggressions. Which nation exceeded the other in violence of 
conduct or in want of principle, although a great party ques- 
tion at the time, it is now perhaps unnecessary to inquire; 
in the early part of the war, when both were powerful on 
the ocean, both had resort to open and avowed national acts, 
which, followed up by the spirit of plunder in their navies, 
Vol. IV X x 
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tics themselves, the destruction of all ncAtral commerce was 
the obvious consequence. To neutral nations, therefore^ and 
to the United States, as almost the only one in existence, tliis 
great principle became established, tliat as botli the bellige- 
rents had violated dvery principle of justice, the causes of 
war against both were numerous and obvious, and the choice 
was left to the neutral to begin it with both or either, accord- 
ing to its own interest, leaving that party to complain of par- 
tiality or injustice, which should first act justly itself. 

In this situation, all those nice calculations which might 
otherwise have been made, and which prevailed largely at 
the time, as to the equality of conduct to be maintained to- 
wards the belligerent powers, became in a great degree lost, 
and it is obvious, a nice balance on the subject could not be 
pursued. If the violence of the hostile decrees was to be 
judged by their temper and spirit, both were excessively in- 
jurious. But a great diSbrence existed in the power to ex- 
ecute tliem ; tlie acts of France, however severely carried 
into effect, within the limits it could command, were confined 
in their operation, while the scope for injury by Great Britain 
was boundless ; and, of course, it was with her during all the 
war, but particularly the latter stage of it, that collisions 
became more frequent, and the measures of the United States 
more prominent, so much so, that this very circumstance gave 
a tinge to the character of the transactions themselves* 

It is certain, however, that there were some circumstances 
which, independent of the serious injury common to both the 
belligerents, were peculiar to the situation of the United 
States and Great Britain with each other, particularly the 
right of searching neutral ships for enemy's goods, the revi- 
val of what was called the rule of war of ir56, prohibiting 
neutrals from trade which they bad not eiuoyed in time of 
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other countries, remained in common, with all other sources 
of complaint, the subject of negotiation. 

Upon the mptu^ of the peace of Amiens, the ships of the 
United Statw became again the carriers of the world, and its 
commerce as unbounded as before. In this situation, it was 
in the highest degree the interest, as it was before the desire 
of the people, to pursue a course of rigid nentralitj, and Mr. 
Jefibrson declared it their policy to cultivate the friendship 
of the belligerent nations, by every act of justice and innocent 
kindness; to receive their armed vessels with hospitality 
from the distresses of the sea, but to administer the means of 
annoyance to none ; to establish in our harbours such a police 
as might maintain law and order; to restrain our citizens 
from embarking individually in a war in which their country 
took no part ; to punish severely those persons, citizen or 
alien, who should usurp the cover of our flag for vessels not 
entitled to it, inFecting thereby with suspicion those of real 
Americans, and involving us in controversies for the redress 
of wrongs not our own ; to exact from every nation the ob- 
servancoy towards our vessels and citizens, of those principles 
and practices which all civilized people acknowledge; to 
merit the character of a just nation, and maintain tbat of an 
independent one, preferring every consequence to insult and 
habitual wrong. 

The justice of these principles was not, as it could not be 
denied ; but the practice of tliem was soon put to a severe 
trial, by the aggressions of the belligerent powers, which 
seemed to increase with their vindictivenoss against each 
other, and the prosperous commerce and situation of the 
United States. The attacks and depredations renewed 
against their colonial trade, as a war in disguise, by the im- 
pressment of their seamen, by robberies on their coasts and 
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i^ason, the only umpire between just nations, impose on us 
the obligation of providing an effectual and determined oppo- 
sition to a doctrine, so injurious to tlie rights of peaceable 
nations.'' 

It was from these causes that a line of policy was adopted, 
which, though it had been in some degree that of his pre- 
decessors, and particularly of general Washington, may be 
" considered, in the manner it was now exercised, as a distin- 
guished feature of Mr. Jefferson's administration. It was to 
prepare the country for domestic defence, but to do so rather 
' by shutting it up from foreign intercourse, tlian by exposing 
it to war ; and in the mean time to try the full effect of nego- 
tiation, and to exercise yet a little longer forbearance under 
our numerous injuries. Accordingly, the measures adopted 
by the government in the early part of 1806, were those for 
the defence of the ports and coasts, and of the country itself 
in case of need, the act called the non-importation act, and 
the appointment of commissioners to negotiate abroad, parti- 
cularly of Mr. Pinckney, who was united with Mr. Monroe, 
the then resident minister 4n London. 

It does not appear that any of the measures thus adopted, 
gave umbrage abroad; on the contrary, Mr. Pinckney, writing 
on the spot soon after his arrival, with a full knowledge of 
the temper of the government, and its effect upon England, 
pronounced the non-importation act a wise and salutary mea- 
8,ure. His negotiations, indeed, though rendered unavoidably 
slow, were proceeding with prospects somewhat more favour- 
able, when Bonaparte, stimulated as it should seem by the 
unlimited power of Great Britain on the seas, and the bound- 
less depredations she committed in consequence of it, and 
perhaps by a jealousy of the negotiations pending in England, 
iisaed his decree of the twenty-first of November from Berlin. 
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8tructioti8 to our ministers on the subject; and congress did 
not hesitate to declare it a flagrant violation of our jurisdic- 
tion, of which a parallel was scarcely to be found in the his- 
tory of civilized nations, and which, if not disavowed, was 
just cause of instant and severe retaliation. 

The British government immediately disavowed tlie act of 
the ofiicer by whom it had been committed, and voluntarily 
made an offer of reparation, which was afterwards carried 
into offbct. Scarcely, however, was this one act of injustice 
and aggression atoned for, when it was followed by another. 
In November of the same year, 1 807, orders were issued by the 
king in council, wherein he prohibited all commerce between 
America and the ports of his enemies in Europe, unless the 
articles had been first landed in England, and duties paid for 
their re-exportation ; and declared that a certificate {torn a 
French consul, of the origin of articles, should render the 
vessel in which they were, liable to condemnation. The 
ground on wliich it was attempted to justify these measures, 
was a retaliation for the course (idopted by the French 
government relative to neutral commerce; a pretext alike 
frivolous and unfounded. It was not denied that France 
had pursued a course quito unjustifiable ; but yet, even 
supposing what has been uniformly denied, that the mea- 
sures against America were first adopted by tliat nation, 
it is hard to imagine by what process of reasoning those 
measures could justify an attack on the acknowledged rights 
of a nation, that was no partner in their adoption, and to 
whose interests they were vitally inimical. 

As appeal to justice and national law was thus made in 
vain, America had now no alternative left, but abject submis- 
sion or decided i*etaliation. Yet it was difficult to know by 
what means this retaliation could bo effected. Two only sug- 
Vol. IV.— Y y 
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rica mui^t havo consented to become tlie willing and unre- 
sisting victim of commercial despotism, to be despised and 
trampled on in future, whenever Europe should choose tp 
l^irsue her schemes of commercial aggrandizement. With 
most nations^ and under ordinary circumstances, the appeal 
to war would havo been as prompt as the injury was unjus- 
tifiable; but the government, interests, and situation of 
America required the exertion and failure of every other 
alternative, before that was resorted to. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the embargo presented itself as a measure of 
retaliation^ if not decisive at least preparatory. It could 
only be injurious to the commercial interests of the nation^ 
already in a situation scarcely capable of greater injury. 
It left open equally the means of farther negotiation and 
the power of resorting to war, while it showed to foreign 
nations the decided spirit which animated our councils, and 
inflicted no inconsiderable blow on their interests. 

On these grounds it was recommended by Mr. Jefierson^ 
and certainly promised at least temporary success. The in- 
teresting letters which have lately been given to the world, 
in the biography of one of our most distinguished citizens, 
then ambassador in London, seem to place this circumstance 
beyond question. Yery shortly after its establishment, in 
writing from England, he obscrvcS|>< It is apparent that we 
gain ground here. The tone is altered. The embargo has 
done much> although its motives are variously understood. 
Some view it with doubt and suspicion. The government 
appears to put a favourable construction upon it ; and all 
.agree that it is highly honourable to the sagacity and firm- 
^^fi8 of our councils. Events which you could only conjecture 
when the measure was adopted, have already maile out its 
justification beyond the reach of cavil." ** To repeal the 
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is already ronniilorcKl m a iiignal one by orory body. Tho 
protextN with wliicli tninlntcrA would conceal their motives 
for a rolin(|uifihniont of all which they priced in their nyNtenii 
arc neen through; and it in universally viewed an a conccs- 
Hion to America. Our honour is now safe^ and by manage- 
mcnt wo may probably gain every thing we have in view.*' 

To trace out* however» the results to which Mr. JeffersonN 
policy led, not only in tlieso but in other circumstances ; and 
es)>c( ially to pursue tho history of our various negotiations 
and diflorences with Great ])ritain» arising ttom it, and ulti- 
mately resulting in a conflict honourable and advantngrous 
to the Unitml States, is reserved, not for the present biogra- 
pher, but for him who shall record the life of the amiable 
and patriotic statesman by whom he was shortly succeiuled. 
To him, as ho had been his early pupil, and afterwards his 
lie.i*sonal friend and political supporter* was left the task of 
bringing to a termination that series of political measures, In 
the midst of wliich the retirement of Mr. JeffVirson fh>m pub- 
lic life, obliges us abruptly to break olT. 

The period had now arrived, when he was desirous to close 
for ever his political career ; he had reached the age of sixty- 
Ave years ; he had been engaged almost without interruption 
for forty years in tho most arduous duties of public life; and 
had passed through the various stations, to which his country 
had called him, with unsullied honour and distinguished 
reputation ; ho now, therefore, determined to leave the scene 
of his glory, while its brightness was unobscured by the un- 
uvoidableinflrmities of age ; and to siiend the evening of his 
days in the calmness of domestic and philosophical i*etii*e- 
ment. In his message to congress he alluded to this deter- 
uiinatitm, and took leave of tlicni in tlio following language. 

'•Availing myself of thiS| the lust occasion which will occur 
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correspondencei whicli^ proved the same parity of intention, 
the same earnest zeal in the promotion of lit^eral opinione, 
and the same intelligence, forethought, and firmness which 
distinguished the actions of his earlier life. He was called 
forward from time to time, by the repeated anxiety of his 
countrymen to connect him with the rising institutions, which 
have been formed to promote science, taste, and literature. 
And above all, he was sought out in his retirement by stran- 
gers from every foreign nation, who had heard of and ad- 
mired him ; and by the natives of every corner of his own 
country, who looked upon him as their guide, philosopher, 
and friend. His home was accordingly the abode of hospi- 
tality, and the seat of dignified retirement; and while he thus 
forgot the busy times of his political existence, in the more 
calm and congenial pleasures of learning and science, Mon- 
ticello might remind us of the scene where the Roman sage, 
deserting the forum and the senate, discoursed beneath his 
spreading plane tree, on the rights and duties of man— -rura 
nemusque sacrum dilectaque jugera musis. 

It was not, however, to his private cares, and enjoyments' 
alone, that tliese years of retirement were devoted by Mr. 
Jefferson. They were largely shared by the public interests 
of science and letters, particularly in the improvement of 
education in his native state, and the establishment of a noble 
university, which was commenced by his own private dona- 
tions, and those he could obtain from his friends, and on 
which, even after it became a national object, he bestowed 
the greatest zeal and labour during the remainder of his life. 
Soon after his return to Monticello, when the formation of a 
college in his neighbourhood was proposed, he addressed a 
letter to the trustees, in which he sketched a plan for the 
establishment of a general system of education in Virginia* 
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fbre known its necessaries only. That tliese are not the vain 
dreams of sanguine bope^ we have before our eyes real and 
living examples. What, but education, has advanced us be- 
yond the condition of our indigenous neighbours? and what 
chains them to tlieir present state of barbarism and wretch- 
ednessy but a bigoted veneration for the suppased superla- 
tive wisdom of their fatliers, and the preposterous idea tliat 
they are to look backward for better things and not forward, 
longing, as it should seem, to return to the days of eating 
acorns and roots, rather than indulge in the degeneracies of 
civilization P And how much mj>re encouraging to the 
achievements of science and improvement is this, tlian the 
desponding view that the conditfon of naan oannot be amelio- 
rated, that what has been must eVer be, and that to secure 
ourselves where wo are^ we must tread^ with awful reverence, 
in the footsteps of our fathers. This doctrine is the genuine 
fruit of the alliance between church and state, the tenants of 
which, finding themselves but too well in their present posi- 
tion, oppose all advances which might unmask tlieir usurpa- 
tions, and monoplics of honours, wealth, and power, and fear 
every change, as endangering the comforts they now hold.'' 
The report then proceeds to state the various arrangements 
which should be adopted, for the conduct of so exten- 
sive an institution ; and concludes with a statement of its 
financial situation. The plan thus proposed was adopted by 
the legislature. Mr. Jefferson was elected the rector of the 
new institution, and from that period he devoted himself with 
unceasing ardour to carry it into effect. Nothing indeed 
could exceed his fond desire for its success. It appeared to bo 
the object of all his liopes and thoughts in tlie declining 
years of his life. He rode every morning when the weather 
would permit, to inspect its progress; he prepared with 
VolIV.— Zz 
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rosityi unsullied by cxtravagance» and unattended by crime^ 
xvill redound to the honour, never to the disgrace of him ^ho 
has the misfortune to endure it. With Mr. Jefferson it is 
difficult to imagine how it could have been avoided. For 
more than fifty years he had been actively engaged in public 
officef generally at a distance from his own estate; and 
though his patrimony was originally large, it could not but 
be impaired by this unavoidable neglect In retiring from 
the exalted station he had enjoyed, he did not enter on a less 
conspicuous scene ; he had become identified as it were with 
the greatness and glory of his country, he was the object of 
attraction to crowds of anxious and admiring guests, and 
nnless by coldly closing Iiis doors, it was impossible to limit 
the expenses he was tlius obliged to incur. 

To relieve him from the embarrassment in which he was 
thus inTolved, an act of the legislature of Virginia was passed 
in the spring of 1826, by which h^ was authorized to dispose 
of his estates by lottery, in order that a fair price for them 
might be obtained. Whether this tardy measure was becom* 
ingtothe character of a high minded state; whether such 
was the manner in which she sliould have relieved the wants 
of a citizen^ to whom it is acknowledged she was mainly in- 
debted for what is most valuable in her government, her laws, 
and her institutions, and who had equally devoted to heri 
his youth, his manhood, and his hoary age-— it is not for us 
to determine. 

But few more incidents remain to be told of the eventful 
life of this great man. The full vigour of his mind, indeed^ 
remained unimpaired, at least until a very short period before 
he fell into the grave. The year 1826 being the fiftieth since 
the establishment of our independence, it was determined 
universally throughout the United States, to celebrate it as a 
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acquiescence under circumstances is a duty not placed among 
those we are permitted to control. I should, indeed, with 
peculiar delight, liave met and exchanged tliere, congratula- 
tions, personally, with the small band, the remnant of the 
host of worthies who joined with us, on that day, in the bold 
andtloubtful election we were to make for our country, be- 
tween submission and the sword ; and to liave enjoyed with 
them the consolatory fact that our fellow citizens, after half 
a century of experience and prosperity, continue to approve 
the choice we made. May it be to the worHf, what I believe 
it will bei (to some parts sooner, to others later, but finally 
to ally) the signal of arousing men to burst the chains, under 
which monkish ignorance and superstition had persuaded 
them to bind themselves, and to assume the blessings and 
security of self-government. The form which we have sub- 
stituted, restores the free right to the unbounded exercise of 
reason and freedom of opinion. AH eyes are opened, or 
opening, to the rights of man. . The general spread of the 
lights of science, has already laid open to every view the 
palpable truth, that the mass of mankind has not been born 
with saddles on their backs, nor a favoured few, booted and 
spurred, ready to ride them legitimately, by the grace of 
God. These are grounds of hope for others; for ourselves, 
let the-annual return of this day forever refresh our recollec- 
tions of these rights, and an undiminished devotion to them. 
I will ask permission here, to express the pleasure with which 
I should have met my ancient neighlfours of the city of Wash- 
ington and its vicinities, with whom I passed so many years 
of a pleasing social intercourse — an intercourse which so 
much relieved the anxieties of the public cares, and left im- 
pressions so deeply engraved in my affectionsi as never to bo 
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the condition of his slaves, that in their comforts his own 
interests were too often entirely forgotten. Among his 
neighbours he was esteemed and beloved in an uncommon 
degree, and it is almost incredible with what respect his 
8«itiments and opinions were regarded ; a stranger travel- 
ling in the neighbourhood of Charlottesville, hears even yet 
constant allusions to his habits and actions, and his name 
is scarcely mentioned without that expression of veneration, 
which is the reward of private worth, even more than of pub- 
lic service. He possessed uncommon fortitude and strength 
of mind, with great firmness and personal courage ; in form- 
ing his opinions he was slow and considerate, but when once 
formed, he relinquished them with great reluctance; his 
equanimity and command of temper were such, that his oldest 
friends have remarked that they never saw liim give way to 
his passions ; by his domestics he was regarded with all the 
warmth of filial affection. His attachment to his friends 
was warm and unvarying ; his hospitality was far beyond 
his means, and left him, as we liave seen^ in his old age the 
victim of. unexpected poverty. 

The domestic habits of Mr. Jefferson were quite simple. His 
application was constant and excessive. He rose very early, 
and after his retirement from public life, devoted the morn- 
ing to reading and to liis correspondence, which was varied 
and extensive to a degree, that in his latter years became 
exceedingly troublesome. He then rode for an hour or two, 
an exercise to which he felt all the characteristic attachment 
of a Yirg^inian, and which he continued until a very short 
period before his death ; tlie horse he used was young, and 
not remarkably gentle, nor could he be prevailed on to allow 
the attendance of servants, even to the last After dm- 
ner he returned to his studies with fresh ardour, and then 
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rourlrss partiqan, uIwayH foremost among iiioBo wlio lod tlic 
van in the niarrli of frmulomy maturing liis political princi- 
ploH by constant application, alwayA decided in Iiih conduct, 
and n^acly, a» tiio timeH required, to devote Iiimself to tlio 
more silent duticfl (»!' IrgiHiution, or tlie more arduous occu- 
pations of executive trusts. 

The second i)oriod of his life abounded in political cir- 
cumstances, upon which the best and wisest of his country- 
men have entertained very diiTerent sentiments ; indeed il 
was scarcely poK.sihle, that in a universal change <>£ almost 
the wliole fabric of society, their opinions should not gi*eatly 
vary. Those of Mr. Jefferson, as is well known, always 
leaneil to tlie side of freedom, and whether they ai*e viewed 
with favour or disapprobation, he must be taken as the great 
loader and author of the more popular form of our adminis- 
tration, as «well as of that system which, by shutting out 
i*ather than increasing our connexion with foreign countries, 
leads to self defiendence of our own. The great result 
of his measures, founded as tliey undoubtedly wore on the 
excellent basis which had been laid before him, and gene- 
rally followed up by his suc(*essors, has been tlie firm esta- 
blishment of every great feature of our constitution, as it 
seems to have been originally designed, united with an 
administration of it, decidedly {mpular in its character, 
and of great simplicity, and at the same time a reduction of 
party s))irit within limitM perhaps as narrow as are imsaiblo 
or useful, and the increase to an amazing extent of the inter- 
nal energy and resources of the nation. 

The last ])eriod of Mr. JeflfersonN life was that of rural 
and philosophic, repose. Retiring from public* scenes as the 
greatest of men in every age have done, his a<*.tivity though 
abated was not lost, and he still performed the pai*t of a 
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citjztn, watching over his country's actions 
lig Ihi'in by his advic«. His early disi>osition 
liniiei] tlirnugh hU busiest, and was the re- 
list years; but hh letters and philosophy were 
I of Franklin, less formed to investigate the 
Iguity, or dazzle by their display, than to come 
Interests of his age and country, and direct 
■nad of practical utility. Of the same cha- 
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lin, Mr. Jefferson felt the gradual decay of age. 
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